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ITHIN the past three years a different 

kind of modern language instructor has 
appeared on our college and university cam- 
puses. His distinguishing characteristic is a 
willingness to discuss any issue which pertains 
either to the role of languages in the liberal arts 
curriculum or to the methods of teaching them. 
The genuineness of the transformation that has 
taken place in many scholars who formerly 
thought only of their research or advanced 
courses is evident in their strong reactions to 
any proposal that general language study be 
combined with the teaching of a particular 
language on the first year level. Defense of such 
a program is usually met by a lively interest in 
its advantages or by determined protests that 
the learning of languages, since it requires drill 
and more drill in order to build a new set of 
habits, would be hampered by even a slight 
shift of attention to information about language 
in general. The present article, which grew out 
of many discussions of this problem, will have 
accomplished a satisfying part of its aim if it 
causes at least some foreign language teachers 
to examine again in better perspective the 
paralysing belief that in our courses drill is 
enough. 

All over the United States many students 
have found no better reason for taking courses 
in foreign languages than that there is a re- 
quirement from which they are anxious to free 
themselves as soon as possible. No large scale 
measure taken so far by modern language teach- 
ers has faced this situation squarely. Pamphlets 
about job opportunities and the cultural bene- 
fits to be derived from foreign language study, 
although they serve an important purpose, do 
not make students like languages. Textbooks 
can be perfected, but this gives no assurance 
they will be used. Linguistics may show that 
there is no substitute for constant drill in 
learning a language, but drill alone is meager, 
unattractive fare for people who are being 
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encouraged elsewhere in the curriculum to have 
inquiring minds. In spite of their successful and 
useful efforts to base their methods on sound 
linguistic theory, improve textbooks, and in- 
form the public of the value of their subject, 
foreign language teachers cannot yet feel satis- 
fied with their contribution to liberal education, 
because they have failed to win the battle of the 
classroom, or, in other words, to arouse in a 
large number of their students a solid and last- 
ing interest in another language. Too often, 
students complain that foreign language study 
is unrewarded by the flashes of insight into 
human activity they experience in other 
courses. Not only do most of them finish their 
language training without any but the most 
superficial idea of the nature and functions of 
speech, but many of them believe that language 
teachers have no heritage of accumulated 
knowledge to pass on to them and that lan- 
guage study has none of the tentativeness and 
adventure which comes from contact with the 
unknown and the attempt to penetrate it. Yet 
the study of any language should be a vital ex- 
perience. It is man’s highly developed ability to 
use symbols that distinguishes him so remark- 
ably from all other forms of life. With symbols 
he can transcend experience and create artisti- 
cally ina variety of mediums, or, employing only 
the symbols of language, he can by thinking 
logically formulate problems precisely, test the 
relevancy of evidence, and discover the impli- 
cations of his hypotheses. According to Charles 
S. Peirce: ‘““The woof and warp of all thought 
and research is symbols, and the life of thought 
and science is the life inherent in symbols; so 
that it is wrong to say that a good language is 
important to good thought, merely, for it is the 
essence of it.’”' In face of the facts that language 
plays an essential part in every human society, 


1 Charles S. Peirce, Collected Papers (Cambridge, Mass.; 
Harvard University Press, 1932), II, p. 129, 
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that general language problems are of great 
interest to every student no matter what career 
he plans to follow, that such materials can con- 
veniently and usefully be introduced in 
courses dealing with a particular language and 
involving comparison of it to the student’s own 
language, most foreign language teachers fail to 
take advantage of the situation, usually because 
of some vague fear that they will be accused of 
wasting time or of departing too much from 
customary procedures. Such fear is unfounded. 
The decision to give their students a glimpse of 
the valuable work being conducted at the fron- 
tiers of linguistic knowledge, research which, it 
is hoped, will enable man to express his 
thoughts more accurately, with less chance of 
the misunderstanding which leads to contro- 
versy and sometimes conflict, does not mean 
that French, Spanish, German, or any other 
language would become a mere source of exam- 
ples to illustrate general language problems. To 
the contrary, the program we are about to de- 
scribe, which has already been implemented on 
a small scale and devotes from five to ten hours 
to general linguistic study during a year’s 
course in a particular language, although it 
certainly does not consume enough time or re- 
ceive enough emphasis to be called a course in 
its own right, not only kindles in the student an 
interest in language problems, but, more im- 
portant from the modern language teacher’s 
point of view, contributes directly to the teach- 
ing and learning of any one language. Since the 
experience of the writer has been in joining 
general language study to French, he will speak 
for the most part in terms of that language 
throughout the rest of the paper. 

In the new program five to ten hours of gen- 
eral language study are distributed at strategic 
spots in the usual first year French course: (1) a 
discussion of speech events at the very begin- 
ning; (2) information about phonetics and 
phonemics before the first lesson about the 
sounds of the particular language; (3) a brief 
talk about comparative linguistics before the 
first grammar lesson; (4) information about the 
methods of grammatical analysis at the point 
where formal grammar has been finished; (5) a 
discussion of semantics at the point where un- 
graded reading is to begin. The reasons for this 
disposition of materials will appear as the 
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linguistic topics are discussed. The contribution 
of each to the teaching of French has been de- 
termined by an analysis of statements made by 
students in private interviews and of reactions 
in classes taught with and without these mate- 
rials over a four year period. The course is still 
devoted almost entirely to the particular 
language. The linguistic offerings simply serve 
to orient the student in the course and guide 
him in his learning of the language, although 
a by-product of this arrangement may be his 
greater concern in the future over general lan- 
guage problems. 

The first week of the beginning French course 
is difficult for the majority of Americans be- 
cause nothing appears more different, strange, 
and impenetrable to them than a foreign lan- 
guage. To overcome this situation, the instruc- 
tor, sometime during the first week of the 
combined course, preferably the first day, dis- 
cusses briefly with his class some of the events 
which occur when one person talks to another. 
The students, calling upon their everyday ex- 
perience, usually recognize at once that sounds 
are uttered by a speaker and received by a 
listener. Someone will discover, if the instructor 
asks questions skilfully, that the speaker seems 
to be involved in what might be called a “situa- 
tion,” which explains why he utters certain 
words and not others. He may be confronted 
with a painting, have opinions about it, be 
afraid to speak frankly. These elements and 
many more can be said to make up the speaker's 
situation. At the same time, the students be- 
come aware of another event, a reaction which 
seems to consist of the feelings, thoughts, and 
attitudes the speaker’s words stir up within the 
listener. Further questioning suggests that the 
full meaning of the words uttered and received 
to be found in the immediate speaker-listener 
situation. But at this point, someone will 
probably object that this is not entirely true 
and ask how it happens that the particular 
words used evoke in the listener responses 
which the speaker expects and usually can 
depend on to a great extent. If none of the 
students can suggest an explanation, it 1s 
necessary then to point out that within a given 
speech community, words and combinations of 
words seem to take on conventional meanings, 
determined by usage over a long period of time. 
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If the conventional meaning is within the listen- 
er’s experience, he will understand it and dis- 
cern across the past meanings of the word the 
new more specific meaning as defined by the 
particular situation in which it is used. Knowl- 
edge of conventional meanings, then, must also 
be a part of the speaker-listener situation. The 
student is quick to see that only this conven- 
tional aspect of language allows researchers to 
analyse the act of speech, describe the many 
languages of the world, compare them and 
trace their histories, that if they could not as- 
sume that some utterances in every speech 
community are alike in form and meaning, they 
would be lost in a morass of individual speech 
differences. The instructor points out that it is 
this same conventional feature of any language 
which allows teachers to talk of the forms and 
tules of a particular language and to delimit the 
materials which students must learn. This in- 
troduction to the act of speech prepares the 
student for his first course in French or any 
other language in several ways. First, since the 
student gains his first impressions of the new 
language in the familiar terms of speaker and 
listener, he loses much of his initial fear that it 
is a bookish phenomenon, too artificial and 
complicated for him. Second, the idea that the 
new language can be as individual, as truly a 
possession when he uses it as his own language, 
makes him more ready to start mastering it. 
Third, the fact that the new language can be 
used to discover a new civilization, present and 
past, does not usually occur to students or is 
not believed and understood by them, unless 
the instructor carefully points out that because 
of the conventional characteristics of language, 
they can expect at least to acquire in a year’s 
time the ability to read some of the great works 
of French literature. Finally, students become 
aware that languages have many features in 
common, that by studying one, since it is new 
to them and not taken for granted, they may 
catch a better glimpse of the wonder and mys- 
tery of all of the languages of the earth. It seems 
certain, then, that the lesson of this first day, 
Provided that it is taught naturally, clearly, 
and simply, can offer motivation strong enough 
to overcome much of the student’s initial reluc- 
tance and passiveness with respect to a foreign 
language. Toward the end of the hour he real- 
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izes that the study of language is not altogether 
cut and dried, but that researchers, even teach- 
ers and students in their class work, are able 
from time to time to gain new insight into 
language. 

Early in most French courses the student is 
expected to learn the sounds of the new lan- 
guage, but if he has no information about how 
they are identified in the first place, he is to a 
great extent carrying out the assignment 
blindly. His reactions in private interviews are: 
“How do you know these are the only sounds?”’; 
“Why can’t I just pronounce French the way I 
do English?”; ‘‘Why don’t we just read the 
language?’’; ‘‘How can I be sure I can learn 
these new sounds anyway, since I already have 
a lot of touble with the sounds of English?” To 
answer these questions satisfactorily, the 
instructor must teach him something about 
what specialists do in studying speech sounds. 
He lets him know that the physical phonetician 
can analyze human speech in terms of ampli- 
tude, frequency, and complexity and relate 
these features to the vocal resonance cavities, 
which can be adjusted in order to alter speech 
sounds by moving tongue, jaw, lips, soft palate, 
and other organs. This in part answers his doubt 
as to whether he can make the sounds and 
serves as a basis for recommendations the 
teacher may want to make once he has ana- 
lysed the difficulties of individual students in 
making the sounds of French. He may soon 
realize that some of his students are having 
trouble with the sounds of French and of their 
own language because of the way they are 
manipulating the speech organs. Possibly by 
giving extra time to a student, he can help im- 
prove the tone and quality of his sounds, both 
in French and English. Next, a description of 
the work of the physiological phonetician also 
answers some of his questions. He is eager to 
learn how one can use various instruments, 
laryngoscope, x-ray, false palate, and kymo- 
graph, to get an idea of what the organs of 
speech actually perform when an utterance is 
being made. He understands why sounds are 
called vowels, consonants, voiced, unvoiced, 
plosives, fricatives, labials, dentals, and the 
other terms useful in describing the sounds of a 
language. The vowel triangle becomes more 
meaningful to him. Many students, after hear- 
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ing about these two branches of phonetics, be- 
come aware of an important problem. Appar- 
ently, any language is an unbroken succession 
of movements and sound-waves. Since speech 
sounds are infinitely complex, they wonder all 
the more how one can be sure all of the sounds 
of a language have been found. It is easy then to 
introduce them to the work of the phonemicist, 
for whom only the features which are different 
for the purpose of communication are impor- 
tant. The student quickly grasps how by a 
method of partial resemblance the sound 
changes which coincide with changes in mean- 
ing can be found. The instructor can conduct 
experiments with him by saying words, for 
example, the word “pat” and show him by using 
partially similar words that the replaceable 
parts of this word are the sounds [p], [a], [t], 
since any other changes, such as differentiation 
in inflection of the voice or change of aspirate 
[p] to inaspirate [p] would make no difference in 
meaning. The student soon recognizes that by 
continuing the procedure, all of the significant 
sound differences or phonemes of a language can 
be discovered. He, as a speaker of French, must 
not only learn to make these sounds, but as a 
listener must learn temporarily to notice these 
and disregard the phonemes of his own lan- 
guage. Even the question about why one cannot 
just pronounce the foreign language in English 
appears ridiculous to him now, because he has 
become very aware that every language has a 
complete sound system which is particularly its 
own. The over-all effect of this information is 
extremely helpful. The student becomes speech 
conscious and perhaps for the first time begins 
to listen to sounds carefully. 

From time to time during the first-year 
course in a foreign language students ask ques- 
tions about the languages of the earth. They 
want to know where and when they began, 
whether languages have a common source, if all 
languages are of the same type, and what 
methods are used in finding out about the early 
history of languages. The thorough teacher 
takes some time to deal with these questions in 
a way suitable to the first year level, preferably 
before the first lesson in the grammar, because 
class reactions indicate clearly that information 
given at that time about comparative linguistics 
has a favorable influence on the student’s atti- 
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tude toward the grammar lessons. The teacher 
mentions a few details about the specialist’s 
method, including the use of the commonest 
constructions and the everyday vocabulary of 
languages which have so many resemblances 
they must be more than superficially related 
through borrowings. He describes briefly how 
the researcher finds the elements common to, 
for example, French, Italian, Portuguese, 
Rumanian, and Spanish and infers that the 
parent language, in this case Vulgar Latin, musi 
have contained these features. When he gives 
students words to illustrate similarities, they 
will notice differences and wonder how these fit 
into the picture. This leads naturally to the 
information that even the differences between 
languages follow a system, which indicates 
further that they are historically related. He 
can add that by means of identical features and 
laws of change, which explain most of the dif.’ 
ferences, it is possible to reconstruct the 
phonemic forms of the words of the parent 
language. He might give as an example the 
words for ‘‘sea,”’ Italian ['mare], Rumanian 
{'mare], and Spanish [mar], which are clearl 
related and go back to Vulgar Latin [mare 
French [me:r] has an important difference, but 
further study shows this difference occurred 
systematically, so that the shift from Latin [a 
under certain circumstances to [¢] in French ap- 
pears to be a “law.” The instructor can remin¢ 
his students that manuscripts, glosses, gran- 
mars, and inscriptions are available to reveil 
the forms of Latin and Vulgar Latin, but that 
for the Germanic Languages, although the re 
searcher would proceed in the same way, he 
would have no written records for the time 
before the appearance of differences between 
related languages. He adds that by a similar 
procedure, the specialist would try to tract 
every modern Indo-European language back 
to a primitive parent, Italic, Germanic,Celti¢, 
Balto-Slavic, Greek, Albanian, Armenian, Indo 
Iranian, and eventually all these parents back 
to one common parent, primitive Indo-Eure 
pean. 

Some of the students may want to learn mort 
about the implications of the method and how 
true a picture of reality it gives. After this 
discussion, the instructor is in a position 1 
answer some of the initial questions more easily: 
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He can point out that the comparative method 
tries to come to grips with the origins of lan- 
guages, helps find a common source for some of 
them, and enables researchers to classify them. 
This brief talk about comparative linguistics 
before the first lesson of the grammar not only 
removes many doubts and false notions, but 
shows the student the family-tree relationship 
of languages, for example, of French, English 
and Latin, which is a natural basis for the word 
study and vocabulary building the teacher in- 
tends to introduce, and gives the student a 
better idea of the entire Indo-European family, 
with the result that he is prepared to expect 
resemblances in grammatical features between 
French and his own language. Often, too, the 
instructor is faced with the problem of explain- 
ing why there are apparently illogical aspects 
to the grammar of the new language. This can 
usually best be takén care of in terms of the 
history of the language. If he does not want to 
go into the details of any particular point he 
can at least refer to the historical development 
of the language and be understood. 

At the point in the first year course where 
the grammar text has been finished or where at 
least grammar study has become well advanced, 
information about the methods of descriptive 
grammar can be useful. The usual grammar 
text makes the student feel that rules are im- 
portant in themselves. In it the language often 
seems to be designed to illustrate rules. Such 
emphasis is perhaps necessary in order to im- 
press the basic structure of the language on the 
student’s mind, but usually it creates as well 
the opinion that the language should be always 
as cut and dried as the textbook sentences. 
Advance to greater ability in speaking and 
Writing in later courses is hindered by this 
attitude. Even on the first year level the stu- 
dent’s reading ability is often hampered by the 
naive belief that the new language ought some- 
how to fit the rules as neatly as the model sen- 
tences used in the grammar. He is not a little 
bewildered when the instructor tries to show 
him that the rules still hold, but the complexity 
of the sentences he is now working with makes 
the structural features he has learned less 
obvious. To overcome this narrow view of 
language structure, the instructor shows the 
student, who has now acquired many of the 
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rules, that grammar is essentially an instrument 
for discovering the features of a language, a 
tool for analysing it, rather than a means of 
curbing it. 

An effective way of implanting this new 
attitude is to give him some idea of the way 
researchers look at grammar. First, let him see 
that a new language is truly opaque when one 
has no idea of how its sentences are put to- 
gether, that the best way to discover the sys- 
tem of this continuum of sound is to identify 
forms and see how they are combined to express 
more complex meanings. A brief description of 
the work of Boas with American Indian lan- 
guages is useful at this time. Special reference is 
made to his criteria for determining the word, 
which he defines as a sound group which can be 
isolated from the entire utterance by its per- 
manence of form, clearness of signification, and 
phonetic independence.? Thus, ‘“‘slow”’ would be 
a word according to all of these criteria, where- 
as the “ly” of “slowly,” in spite of its perma- 
nence of form and meaning, would be classified 
as a subordinate part of other words because of 
its phonetic dependence. The instructor points 
out that once many of these units have been 
found, classes of words, such as nouns, pro- 
nouns, adjectives, verbs, adverbs, prepositions, 
and conjunctions, can be formed by applying 
additional criteria, either meaning, function, 
capacity for inflection, or some combination of 
these. If the instructor gives his students a few 
sentences to analyse according to these criteria, 
they are usually surprised by the results. First, 
they see that since the names of the parts of 
speech can be applied to the words of any 
sentence, the divisions are convenient, but they 
also become aware that words move rather 
freely from one class to another. It is helpful, 
then, to move them away from their own lan- 
guage and show them that the parts of speech 
change characteristics from language to lan- 
guage. For example, the sex principle is more 
evident in French nouns than in English nouns 
and in some languages may not even appear. 
The distinction between animate and inanimate 
may be important. Nouns may have tense. In 
addition, they should be shown that to a great 

* Franz Boas, Handbook of American Indian Languages, 


Part I (Washington: Smithsonian Institute, 1911). Bureau 
of American Ethnology, Bull. 40, pp. 24-40. 
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extent different speech communities single out 
different complex aspects of experience and 
represent each with one word. Since the aspects 
of experience that are selected vary from com- 
munity to community, each language is to a 
great extent holophrastic® from the point of 
view of another. As a result, a certain language 
may require several words to express a concept 
requiring only one in another tongue. For exam- 
ple, there was no one English word to translate 
French “flamboyant,” that is, ‘characterized 
by waving or flamelike curves,”’ until English 
borrowed the term from French. 

The background in descriptive grammar the 
instructor has given his students makes his 
task of teaching them to read intelligently 
much easier. They abandon the idea that gram- 
matical categories are absolutes and are not 
bothered when words change categories. They 
realize that a verb can become subject of an- 
other verb, thus taking on the characteristics 
of a noun defined functionally, that an adjective 
can be used as a noun, ora nounas an adjective, 
etc. They no longer persist in trying to find one 
English word for one word of the new language, 
but realize that sometimes there is no one-word 
equivalent and that periphrasis is necessary. 
They can begin to understand how a new lan- 
guage can enlarge their outlook, since they can 
expect to acquire a fresh set of experiences in 
moving from one language to another. Finally 
the student now moves beyond the formal 
grammar to the language it seeks to analyse. He 
realizes that grammar is a means for discovering 
the structure of a language and is not an end in 
itself. Equipped with this sounder view, he no 
longer regrets that he cannot force the language 
into rigid and unchanging patterns, but uses his 
rules as a guide for following the language as it 
is transformed by different authors. 

When in the course the student has begun to 
read ungraded materials, vocabulary learning, 
since the load of new words becomes heavier, 
presents a problem, and intelligent translation, 
since the sentences are of greater complexity, is 
hard to obtain. A short discussion of semantics 
can help surmount these difficulties. The 
teacher tries to give his students an idea of what 
some of the meanings of meaning are. One way 
of doing this is to analyse logically with them 
the relations between certain elements in- 
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volved in a speech event: speaker, symbol, 
object or referent, and speaker’s conception 
of object. It is possible in this way to present 
meaning as denotation and connotation. In the 
analysis the contribution of object, speaker, 
listener, symbol, context, and other determi- 
nants of meaning can be discussed and some of 
the ways in which errors occur in using symbols 
pointed out. The relation of these semantic 
materials to the teaching of any language is 
clear. First, students are often inclined to limit 
reading to the substitution of one word of 
French for another word of English, particu- 
larly when their forms resemble each other 
closely. This substitution technique sometimes 
works out, but the fact that very often no 
meaning has entered into the process is revealed 
when the student in translating gives each word 
readily enough but is apparently unaware of the 
meaning of the whole. The instructor, using as 
a point of departure the information he has 
introduced, can then show the student that he 
is trying to confine his language learning to an 
exchange of the symbol of one language for that 
of another without ever carrying the French 
words back to their specific meaning in the con- 
text in which they appear. In other words, he is 
treating French words as if they had inherent, 
fixed meanings, and failing to understand their 
specific meaning in a particular combination. 
Second, some students in learning vocabulary 
work hard at comparing and contrasting the 
oral and written forms of English words with 
those of French words. They need to be told 
that meaning is not hidden within these forms, 
that only by spending more time associating in 
their imagination the French word, its sound 
and form, with their conception of the object 
for which it stands can new words become 
quickly and efficiently meaningful. Third, these 
semantic materials make evident to the student 
the value of informing himself about the civi- 
lization of the speech community with which he 
is dealing. ‘“Eglise’ and “république,” for 
example, do not stand for the same concepticns 
as do our own words for “church” and ‘‘repub- 
lic.” If students assume they are equivalent, 
they are attaching American notions to these 
French words. Once this source of error is U2 


3 Franz Boas, loc. cit. 
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derstood, members of a class are more ready as 
works are being read to ask questions ofitheir 
instructor about the cultural content of words 
in order to get a French image rather than a 
substitute American image when they read. 
These arguments for the combining of general 
language study with the teaching of a foreign 
language are far from exhaustive, but it is hoped 
that those we have given will be sufficient to 
cause some teachers to devote thought to the 
program and perhaps submit it to trial. The 
belief that progress in language learning rests 
on the strenuous drilling of sounds, words and 
sentences to a point where the language is 
overlearned and use of it is as spontaneous as 
use of our own language is not denied, but must 
not be considered enough in itself and cause us 
to forfeit the advantages of joining general 
language study with the teaching of a particular 
language. Short descriptions of the procedures 
and results of linguistics give the student con- 
fidence. He is no longer moving blindly toward 
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an unfamiliar objective, but has a better picture 
of his problem and some of the specialist’s 
ability to look at a language objectively and 
analytically. Drill is accepted by the student 
more readily when he can see the foreign lan- 
guage in some perspective. In the long run, such 
information, if presented clearly and in simple 
terms at strategic points of the beginning 
course, can actually save time, because the 
teacher can methodically eliminate many mis- 
conceptions about language which otherwise 
hamper the student’s effort throughout the 
year and put in their place information which 
to a certain extent guides him in learning the 
new language. At the same time, by this means 
foreign language study rises above the narrow 
concept of French as drill and more drill and 
becomes a vital intellectual experience, as 
satisfying as any the students receive in other 
courses. 
MERLE L. PERKINS 
University of California 


At the moment, Utopia possibilities for language seem to be as little likely of realiza- 
tion as any other. The gloomier prophets of our day are inclined rather to point to de- 
terioration if not extinction of what civilization we have. I do not think that linguists 
as a group tend to take the gloomy view. Insofar as they reflect at all on the general 
subject of their study, they must be impressed with the enormous value of the gift of 
speech and its power of service for humane ends. Let it be said again: it is language 
that has made us men. There is plenty of evidence that in time we will permit it to 
make us better men. Even now, in the shadow of threatened general slaughter, we may 
dare hope for the day when language will collaborate with the other arts of peace to the 
adornment of a truly humane way of life. With the vision of such a day before us, we 
may the more easily take courage to continue living hopefully and cultivating the study 
of languages for the values they will yield in a more auspicious future. 


—MARGARET SCHLAUCH 








The High School Achievement of Pupils Who 
Were and Were Not Introduced to a Foreign 


Language in Elementary School 


A. INTRODUCTION 


N RECENT years, considerable interest has 

been evidenced in the extension of foreign 
language instruction into the elementary school 
grades. Mildenberger' reports that local schools 
and school systems in 33 states and the District 
of Columbia provide elementary school children 
with an opportunity to study a foreign lan- 
guage. 

In spite of the growing popularity of the 
practice of teaching foreign languages in the 
elementary grades, a survey of the available 
literature in the field reveals that there has been 
little interest in systematically evaluating the 
success of the program. Reports in the litera- 
ture are generally limited to a description of the 
details of class organization, and offer sugges- 
tions concerning curricular and instructional 
practices, based upon experience in teaching a 
relatively small number of classes. 

Even when a more formal evaluation was un- 
dertaken, the research design adopted was in- 
adequate. Thus, Padve? studied the results 
obtained through the administration of a New 
York State Regents examination to a group of 
eighth grade pupils who had studied foreign lan- 
guage for two years in a New York City elemen- 
tary school. The 31 elementary school pupils 
tested obtained a median score of 75 per cent on 
the Regents examination, which is normally ad- 
ministered at the end of the tenth grade. It 
should be noted, however, that all of the chil- 
dren were intellectually gifted, since placement 
in the special group was restricted to children 
with an IQ of 130 or over. 

A similar study was undertaken in the Labo- 
ratory School of the University of Chicago in 
1930. The American Council Alpha French 
Test was administered to a group of seventh 
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grade pupils who had begun their study of the 
foreign language in grade IV. The average score 
for the group was 10.63, as compared to the 
norm of 9.00 for senior high school pupils who 
had completed one year of instruction in high 
school French. In this instance, of course, the 
widely varying amounts of time which were de- 
voted to instruction in the foreign language con- 
stitutes a major difficulty in making a valid 
comparison. 

In view of the increasing advocacy of the ex- 
tension of the teaching of foreign languages in 
the elementary schools, it was felt that an at- 
tempt should be made to undertake an evalua- 
tive study which would provide for careful con- 
trol of some of the elements which may in- 
fluence pupil performance. The present paper 
reports the findings of a study of the high school 
achievement of matched pairs of pupils who 
were and were not introduced to the study of a 
forieng language in elementary school. 


B. PROCEDURE 


For many years, two schools in New York 
City have offered instruction in foreign lan- 
guage (French or Spanish) to selected pupils. 
For the most part, the opportunity to study a 
foreign language is provided only to intellec- 
tually gifted pupils in both schools. Recently, 4 
group of non-gifted pupils at one of the schools 
has been permitted to enter the program. Grad- 


1K. W. Mildenberger: Siatus of Foreign Language Study 
in American Elementary Schools, Fall term, 1953. U.S. 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Office of 
Education, 1954. 

* M. Padve: “An Experiment with a Foreign Language 
in an Elementary School,” High Points, 20, Dec. 1938, 25- 
29. 

+ J. E. Spink: “French in the Elementary School,” Ele- 
mentary School Journal, 31, 1931, 684-696. 
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uates of these two schools generally enter one of 
two nearby academic high schools. 

Prior to a pupil’s admission to the high 
school, an examination is administered by the 
Foreign Language Department of the high 
school to which he has applied. On the basis of 
the results of this examination and upon the 
recommendation of the teacher of foreign lan- 
guage in the feeding elementary school, the 
pupil may be admitted to advanced standing in 
foreign language study in the high school. Some 
pupils obtain one year of advanced credit and 
are admitted to French 3 or Spanish 3; others 
obtain one term of advanced credit and are ad- 
mitted to French 2 or Spanish 2. Advanced 
credit is denied to some pupils; others prefer 
not to avail themselves of the privilege which is 
offered. All of the latter group enter the first 
term of instruction in French or Spanish. 

By securing the names of pupils who had 
completed the foreign language program in the 
two elementary schools and by checking the 
cumulative record cards of pupils enrolled in 
the two high schools, it proved to be possible to 
match 100 pupils drawn from the elementary 
school group with an equal number of control 
pupils of like sex and of equivalent chrono- 
logical age and IQ who had not been introduced 
to foreign language in the elementary shcool. 
The mean IQ and mean CA of the matched 
pairs of pupils are summarized in Table 1. In 
view of the small number of cases which could 
be located, it was not possible to match pupils 
who received one term of advanced credit in 
French or one year of advanced credit in Span- 
ish with controls. 

In none of the instances in which the matched 
groups were compared did the differences be- 
tween groups exceed one month in chronological 
age or two points in IQ. Upon analysis, none of 
these small differences proved to be statistically 
significant. 


C. THE FINDINGS 


Final marks earned by the pupil were used as 
the criteria for evaluating the achievement of 
pupils in the matched groups. These data are 
summarized in Table 2. 

Examination of Table 2 reveals that pupils 
who receive advanced credit in French by vir- 
tue of having studied the language in elemen- 
tary school generally show slightly poorer 
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TABLE 1. MEAN CA AND MEAN IQ oF Pupits WHO WERE 
AND OF MATCHED CONTROL PuPits WHO WERE Not 
INTRODUCED TO FOREIGN LANGUAGE IN 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 











Difference 
Language ice saga N CA IQ ——— 
—_ CA 10 

French One year 26 194.8 139.1 
0.5 0.5 

Control 26 194.3 138.6 

None 25 181.5 130.8 
0.9 0.5 

Control 25 180.6 130.3 

Spanish Oneterm 19 195.2 129.2 
0.5 0.9 

Control 19 194.7 130.1 

None 30 192.2 119.4 
0.7 0.7 


Control 30 192.9 118.7 





achievement, as measured by final marks, than 
matched pupils who begin the study of the lan- 
guage in the high school. Pupils who have 
studied the language in elementary school and 
who begin their high school studies with French 
1 show slightly better achievement than their 
matched controls. When the data are subjected 
to analysis, none of these differences prove to 
be statistically significant. 

In the field of Spanish, pupils who have been 
introduced to the study of the language in the 
elementary school show slightly better achieve- 
ment than their matched pairs who begin the 
study of Spanish in the high school. This slight- 
ly better achievement is shown both by pupils 
who receive one term of advanced credit and 
by those who enroll in Spanish 1 as a first 
course. In this instance, two of the obtained dif- 
ferences prove to be statistically significant. 
Pupils who receive one term of advanced credit 
show significantly better achievement in Span- 
ish 2 than their matched pairs, while pupils 
who do not receive advanced credit show sig- 
nificantly better achievement in Spanish 1 
than their matched pairs. This superiority is 
not maintained in the following school terms. 


D. DISCUSSION OF THE RESULTS 


The findings reported above cannot be looked 
upon as lending firm support to either the ad- 
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TABLE 2. MEAN FINAL Marks OF Pupits WHO WERE AND OF MATCHED CONTROL Pupits WHO WERE Not 
INTRODUCED TO FOREIGN LANGUAGE IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 





Term 1 





Advanced 


Term 2 





Term 3 Term 4 Differences 





Language 


Credit N Mark 


N Mark 


N Mark N Mark 2 3 





French One year 
Control 
None 
Control 
Spanish One term 
Control 


None 30 


Control 30 


26 83.4 21 81.9 


26 87.1 21 84.2 





* Statistically significant at .01 level. 
** Statistically significant at .05 level. 


vocates or opponents of a program of extending 
foreign language into the elementary school. In 
spite of the fact that an attempt was made to 
control some of the factors which might con- 
dition the obtained results, many aspects of the 
experimental design remain uncontrolled. Thus, 
the quality of teaching in elementary school 
and high school, the nature and goals of the cur- 
riculum at both school levels, and the school 
year in which a given course in French or Span- 
ish was completed could not be equated. 
These variables might conceivably affect pupil 
achievement. The small number of cases which 
are involved, too, makes it difficult to draw un- 
qualified conclusions from the data. 

The relative lack of uniformity in the ob- 
tained results in French and Spanish also gives 
rise to a number of questions. Was there a dif- 
ference in the quality of instruction in the two 
subject areas in the elementary school? Were 
different emphases placed upon mastery of the 
more formal material presented on the high 
school level? Was greater stress given to lan- 
guage as a means of communication in one sub- 
ject area and to language as a vehicle of culture 
in the other? Did motivational factors operate 
to different degrees in the two subject areas? 
Answers to these questions could be obtained 
only through a careful analysis, over a period of 


time, of instructional and curricular procedures 
in both the elementary school and high schools. 


E. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In order to determine whether differences in 
achievement in foreign language in high school 
were noted on the part of pupils who were or 
were not introduced to the study of foreign 
language in elementary school, the final marks 
of 100 pairs of such pupils were studied. Pupil 
pairs were matched in sex, chronological age, 
and IQ. 

The findings resulting from an analysis of 
the obtained data may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 


1. Pupils who receive one year of advanced 
credit in French for their previous elemen- 
tary school study generally obtain lower 
grades than matched pupils who begin the 
study of the language in the high school. 
The differences between the two groups of 
pupils, however, are not statistically sig- 
nificant. 

. Pupils who have studied French in the 
elementary school and who do not receive 
advanced credit generally obtain higher 
grades than matched pupils who have not 
had previous study. Here, too, the differ- 
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On the basis of these findings, the following 
tentative conclusions may be advanced: 
1. No apparent advantage, in terms of high 


ences between groups are not statistically 
significant. 
3. Pupils who have studied Spanish in ele- 


mentary school and who receive one term 
of advanced credit generally obtain higher 
grades than their matched pairs who begin 
the study of the language in high school. 
Only the mean difference in final grades 
in Spanish 2 is statistically significant. 

. Pupils who have studied Spanish in ele- 
mentary school and who do not receive 
advanced credit generally obtain higher 
grades than their matched pairs with no 
previous study. Only the mean difference 


school achievement, accrues to pupils who 
study French in the elementary school. 


. Pupils who study Spanish in the elemen- 


tary school show somewhat better achieve- 
ment, as measured by final marks in high 
school. This advantage, however, is transi- 
tory and does not persist beyond the first 
term of high school instruction in the lan- 
guage. 

JOSEPH JUSTMAN 

MarTIN L. Nass 


Board of Education 
New York City 


in final grades in Spanish 1 is statistically 
significant. 


The earlier children learn a foreign language the easier it is. In the earlier years 
children learn almost everything by memory and by ear, and not by reasoning... . 
Languages, if learned while children are young, are learned largely by ear, and not by 
grammar, and children get an accent better and find the language easier than if they 
wait until they are older. It is most important for our young people to learn languages 
now, since they are likely to work and be in countries all over the world. Making friends 
in foreign countries is easier if you know the language of the people you are with. 

—ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 


The value of a knowledge of foreign languages is nowhere more apparent than in 
the military profession. With approximately half of its members stationed overseas, 
the United States Army is working in close cooperation with our Allies in every quar- 
ter of the globe. In twenty-eight countries American Army men are administering mili- 
tary aid or helping to train the armies of our Allies—a fact which emphasizes the im- 
portance of linguistic ability to the soldier today. My own military experience has 
repeatedly demonstrated that when allies can communicate with each other in a com- 
mon tongue, their effectiveness is greatly increased. . . . I am convinced that increasing 
our knowledge of foreign languages will add significantly to our national security, not 
only by increasing our ability to work effectively with our Allies, but also by increasing 
the mutual understanding between nations. 

—GENERAL M. B. RipGway 











LANGUAGE student remarked once that, 

in general, language study is a drag on the 
American student. In order to make America 
foreign language conscious, we must, I believe, 
among other things, make the study of foreign 
languages as interesting and as easy as possible, 
so that language study should not be a drag on 
the American student. There are many ways to 
make the study of a foreign language interest- 
ing. One of them is to teach the language in 
such a way as to make the student able to begin 
supplementary reading at a rather early stage 
of the study. The advantages of learning to read 
early in the course are well known and too 
numerous to be mentioned here. The problem of 
making the study of a foreign language easy 
is more complicated. In the case of the Russian 
language, with which I am dealing in this 
paper, there are two major difficulties for 
the non-Slavic student: one is the declension 
of nouns, pronouns, and adjectives; the other 
is the conjugation and especially the aspects 
of verbs. In the declensions, there are over 
a hundred various case endings as well as 
the many meanings and uses of the six cases. 
In verbs, besides the two conjugations and 
various types of consonant mutation in the 
stem, there are the imperfective and the perfec- 
tive aspects. For the non-Slavic student, the 
aspects are an entirely new and unusual concept 
of the meaning of the verb. When such a stu- 
dent overcomes the first difficulty—the mean- 
ing and the use of aspects—he is confronted 
with a still greater difficulty: the different ways 
of deriving the forms of the verbs in the two 
aspects. 

In the first year textbooks of Russian which 
are used in our schools, these two elements of 
major importance and major difficulty—the 
declension of nouns and the types and aspects 


The Basic Principles of an Elementary 
Russian Textbook" 


of verbs—are usually presented only once. 
Moreover, they are presented together with a 
great number of minor, and often even insig- 
nificant, points, such as various details, excep- 
tions to the rules, irregular forms, and idiomat- 
ic uses of all kinds. Most of the existing text- 
books for the first year courses of Russian leave 
the impression that the authors tried to make 
them as complete as possible, a kind of a refer- 
ence grammar, and did not consider the fact 
that there is a limit to what the student can ab- 
sorb in the first year. The arrangement of ma- 
terial in these textbooks is such that the two 
main elements of Russian grammar are scat- 
tered all through the book and are not com- 
pleted until the very end of the book. Since the 
student cannot do supplementary reading with- 
out some basic knowledge of the declension of 
nouns, pronouns, and adjectives in the singular 
and in the plural, and of the types and aspects 
of verbs, he cannot begin reading until after the 
entire first year of study, even though his mind 
and memory have been burdened with many 
minor points which could have been omitted 
altogether in the first year. All these facts tend 
to give the student a feeling of frustration and 
to discourage him from further study of the 
Russian language. They tend to make the study 
of the Russian language much more difficull 
and much less interesting than it should be and 
could be if we had a really elementary textbook 
for the first year of study. 

Almost every language teacher has his or her 
own ideal of an elementary textbook of the lan- 
guage. I am no exception. After ten years of 


* A paper read at the Sixth University of Kentucky 
Foreign Language Conference, Lexington, Kentucky, April 
23-25, 1953, and a condensation of a paper read at the 
Slavic Conference at the Aarhus University, Aarhus, 
Denmark, August 1952. 
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teaching the Russian language and struggling 
with six different textbooks in the first year 
courses, I have also formed my ideal of an ele- 
mentary textbook of Russian. 

In my opinion, one of the basic principles of 
pedagogy—repetition—should be applied to 
the study of the most fundamental and most 
dificult elements of the Russian language: the 
declension of nouns, pronouns, and adjectives, 
and the types and aspects of verbs. The main 
point of my plan is that the textbook should 
consist of two parts of equal length, each part 
for one semester. The first part should deal 
only with the basic problems of the declension 
of nouns, pronouns, and adjectives in both 
numbers, and of the types and aspects of verbs, 
including verbs of motion. In the second part 
of the book, the same basic problems should be 
presented again, but with the most important 
secondary points, and along with other ele- 
ments of Russian grammar, such as the con- 
ditional and the subjunctive moods, the com- 
parative and the superlative degrees of adjec- 
tives and adverbs, the participles, etc. 

This plan has three advantages. The first ad- 
vantage is that the most difficult and most im- 
portant elements of Russian grammar would 
be studied twice in the first year course, instead 
of once, as is the usual practice, and therefore 
would be better learned by the student. 

The second advantage is that at his first en- 
counter with the Russian language and gram- 
mar, the student would study only the basic, 
the fundamental elements of grammar, and his 
mind and memory would not be burdened with 
minor points and details, which he cannot re- 
member anyway for any length of time and 
which only give him a feeling of frustration and 
dislike for the language. 

The third advantage is that already by the 
end of the first semester the student would 
know enough basic grammar to begin supple- 
mentary reading. He would not have to wait 
until the end of the year, as he has to, when 
using almost any of the existing textbooks. 

Each part of the textbook should consist of 
about thirty lessons. The lessons should be 
short, so that every lesson could be covered in 
one class hour, instead of being spread over two 
or three class hours, as is usually done. 

No problem of grammar should be scattered 
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all through the textbook, but should be given 
in a concise manner in one lesson or in two, 
three, or four consecutive lessons. 

The reading text in every lesson must, of 
course, adequately illustrate the elements of 
grammar presented in the lesson. The texts 
should not consist of detached sentences: they 
should be connected texts. I believe that dia- 
logue is a very suitable form for the reading 
texts, but not necessarily the only one. The 
reading texts cannot be expected to be literary 
masterpieces; but, on the other hand, they must 
not contain anglicized or americanized Rus- 
sian, as is often the case in our textbooks, and 
they must not give the student any reason to 
raise his eyebrows and ask in bewilderment: 
“Do all Russians talk like that?!” 

The question arises as to whether nouns or 
verbs should be presented first. I believe that 
the first two or three lessons of the first part of 
the textbook, after the phonetic part, should be 
devoted to simple verbs without consonant 
mutation of the type chita?’ for the first conju- 
gation and govoril’ for the second conjugation 
in the present tense. The reason for this choice 
is that using intransitive verbs with one or two 
conjunctions and a few adverbs one can con- 
struct complete sentences and connected texts 
of more variety and interest than the usual sen- 
tences and connected texts of more variety and 
interest than the usual sentences of the type: 
“What is this?” “This is a table.” “What is 
that?” “That is a chair.” 

Having acquainted the student with the two 
conjugations of Russian verbs, we can present 
to him Russian nouns in the three genders, and 
after that, adjectives. The first case should, of 
course, be the nominative, and the student 
should be given enough time to become used to 
the various endings of nouns and adjectives in 
the nominative case before the first oblique 
case is introduced. This can be the accusative, 
after that the prepositional. The next case 
should be the genitive, then the dative, and 
finally the instrumental. When all cases of 
nouns and, after them, of adjectives, in the 
singular have been introduced, the plural end- 
ings in the same cases can be given. 

In the meantime, verbs should not be neg- 
lected. Verbs of both conjugations with various 
types of consonant mutation in the stem should 
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be gradually introduced along with declension 
of nouns. Verbs of motion without prefixes may 
require one or two special lessons. The past and 
the future tenses should not be given before 
aspects of verbs have been explained, and this 
can be done already in the middle of the first 
part of the book, that is in the middle of the 
first semester, after four or five cases in the 
singular have been introduced. In my opinion, 
the best way to present aspects of verbs is to 
use the same verb in both aspects, in the past 
or the future tense, in more or less parallel sen- 
tences which illustrate by their content the dif- 
ference in meaning between the two aspects of 
the same verb. But these sentences should 
make up connected texts. Verbs of motion with 
prefixes should be discussed in a special lesson. 

The choice of vocabulary should be based on 
two principles which seem to be self-evident but 
are not always followed in most of the existing 
textbooks. The first principle is the frequency 
of use of a given word and the possibility of 
using it in various sentences. Only those nouns 


should be included which are often used in all 
or in most of the cases in ordinary conversation 
and in literature, and only those verbs should 
be given which can be often used with the cases 
already introduced. The same rule should apply 
to other parts of speech. The second principle 
is that the new vocabulary of every lesson 
should be correlated with the grammar ex- 
plained in the lesson. If, for example, the dative 
case is introduced in a given lesson, the new 
nouns in this lesson should be those which are 
often used in the dative case in conversation 
and in literature, and the new verbs should be 
those which require the nouns to be in the 
dative case. 

There are many other features of an elemen- 
tary textbook of the Russian language which 
could be discussed. But because of limited 
space, I have had to confine myself to discuss- 
ing only what I believe to be the basic principles 
of an elementary Russian textbook. 

ReBecca A. DOMAR 

Columbia University 


There are fundamental qualities in human nature, as well as in language itself, man’s 
most important social institution, that lead one to believe that there will always be 
considerable interest in foreign language study in this country. The instinctive curiosity 
of youth to explore the strange and the distant includes a desire to learn language facts, 
and even to use foreign words. It is very probable that most people, even in this one- 
language country, would like to know a foreign language if they could find some ready 


way to acquire such knowledge. 


—STEPHEN L. PITCHER 
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GOOD bilingual lexicographer may be 

counted among the great servants of inter- 
national understanding. But the difficulty of 
mastering two languages with that degree of 
perfection which precise dictionary-making re- 
quires is infinite, and the collator who com- 
prehends in the widest and most complete way 
possible the speakers of the languages whom he 
proposes to serve is rare indeed. 

In two interesting articles recently published 
in the German Quarterly,! Kurt Keppler called 
the lexicographer’s attention to a number of in- 
accuracies that persist in nearly al! of the 
German-English dictionaries in use at the pres- 
ent time. He rightly pointed to the emerging 
difference between ‘‘Paralyse” (meaning “par- 
esis”) and “Laihmung”’ (indicating “‘paralysis”’). 
He fittingly underscored the established vari- 
ance in German between “Schwerathlet” and 
“Sportler,” on the one hand, and between 
“Zahnarzt” and “dentist,” on the other, which 
“athlete” and ‘‘dentist” do not reflect in Eng- 
lish. And, as had others before him, he ap- 
propriately noted that “angelernt” now means 
“semi-skilled” and that “Engpa®i” may cur- 
rently suggest a “bottleneck.” But he also of- 
fered a series of other emendations, some of 
which beg further examination and clarifica- 
tion. 

“Abgeklart,” asserted Keppler, has lately 
also come to mean “‘of a refined dispassionate 
objectivity,” hence ‘‘mature” as in ‘“abge- 
klartes Urteil”’ =“‘mature judgment.” However, 
he overlooked the fact that ‘‘a mature judg- 
ment” is more nearly “ein reifes Urteil’’ and 
that “ein abgeklartes Urteil” is ‘‘a considered 
opinion.” The Stilduden defines ‘‘abgeklart” as 
“durch sorgfaltige Erwagung geklart,”’ which co- 
incides with Webster’s gloss, “matured by ex- 
tended deliberation,” 7.e., ‘‘considered.”’ Simi- 
larly, its nominal compound “abgeklartheit”’ 
(“weise Ruhe’—Sprachbrockhaus) more ac- 
curately corresponds to “serenity” (‘‘clearness 
and calmness”—Webster) than to “‘a wise, su- 
perior, dispassionate world outlook or judg- 
ment,” as Keppler believes. 
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“Altmeister,” said Keppler, has of late ac- 
quired the added connotation of “‘an outstand- 
ing representative in the fields [sic] of literature, 
art, sciences [sic], and sports.”” The Sprach- 
brockhaus notes that meaning, tco. But it is 
more precise. According to its definition, an 
“‘Altmeister’’ is “der alteste, tiichtigste Vertreter 
auf einem Sport-, Kunst- oder Wissenschafts- 
gebiet,” that is, he is “the senior of a. . . body 
of men ... prominent in (a) calling” (Webster). 
In America he is a ‘‘dean.” A British “dean’”’ is 
apt to be, in addition, a “dean of the guild” 
(Oxford), a “Zunftaltester,” which an “Alt- 
meister’ can likewise by (Sprachbrockhaus). 

As regards “Bonze” Keppler observed that 
its meaning has changed in the past two hun- 
dred years from that of (1) a ‘‘Buddhist monk” 
(which Webster still lists as a “‘bonze’’) and (2) 
an “ambitious, pedantic or bureaucratic su- 
perior” to (3) a “paid party official.”” The 
Sprachbrockhaus describes a ‘‘Bonze” as (1) a 
“Pfaffe” (“parson”), (2) a ‘“‘Parteigréfe”’ 
(“party bigwig” or ‘“‘party boss’’), and (3) an 
“engherziger, den idealen seines Amtes ent- 
fremdeter Mann.” Is the latter not akin to the 
“official confirmed in a narrow and arbitrary 
routine... , in rigid, formal measures of ad- 
ministration, ... or established with great au- 
thority in his own department?” Is he not the 
American “bureaucrat” (Webster), the ‘formal, 
pretentious official” (Thorndike)? He is obvi- 
ously more powerful than the German “Biiro- 
krat’’ who is merely an “Aktenmensch” (Du- 
den) or “ein trockener Buchstabenmensch” 
(Sprachbrockhaus)! 

‘‘Flott,”? commented Keppler, is still expand- 
ing in meaning, although it continues to be 
used in such phrases as “‘frisch und flott” and 
“ein flotter Kerl.” In addition to its basic con- 
notation, ‘‘afloat,” he noted, “‘flott’’ now fre- 
quently means “fashionable, stylish, fast, stir- 


1 Kurt Keppler, “Some Inaccuracies in German-English 
Dictionaries,” The German Quarterly, XXIV (May, 1951), 
pp. 137-150; “Misleading German Words of Foreign 
Origin,” The German Quarterly, XXVII (January, 1954), 
pp. 31-40. 
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ring, (as in) ein flotter Hut (a fashionable hat); 
eine flotte Krawatte (a handsome, tasteful tie); 
er ritt in flottem Gallop (he rode in a quick gal- 
lop); flotte Militarmarsche (stirring military 
marches).” It need hardly be stressed that 
Keppler’s “‘flotter Hut” is, in effect, “smart 
hat’”’ which need not be “fashionable,” and that 
his “flotte Krawatte” is a “smart tie’ which 
need not be a “handsome, tasteful tie.”’ It is 
true that a “stirring march” may be “‘flott.” 
However, a “brisk march” may be “‘flotter.”’ 
By the same token it is not quite accurate to 
speak of a “gallop” as being ‘‘quick.” The 
Stilduden records ‘‘in kurzem, starkem, ge- 
strecktem Gallop.” A “gallop” may be “swift” 
or “fast’’ but is it then “‘flott?”’ Moreover, it is 
well to note that a “‘flotter Kerl”’ is a ‘“‘dashing 
fellow” who may lead a “‘free and easy”’ (“‘frisch 
und flott”) life. Colloquially, to be sure, he is a 
“snappy fellow” who may wear a “‘snappy tie” 
and a “‘snappy hat” and listen to a “snappy 
march.” 

While “Freizeit” retains the connotations of 
the uncompounded form “‘freie Zeit” (“‘leisure, 
spare time’’), asserted Keppler, it now frequent- 
ly also designates ‘‘a gathering, especially a 
camp meeting of a religious study group, last- 
ing for a few days.” The Sprachbrockhaus re- 
cords two meanings for ‘‘Freizeit.” (1) ‘‘Ferien,” 
i.e., “vacation” and (2) “laingere Gemeinschaft 
Gesinnungsverwandter.” In Keppler’s narrower 
sense the second definition actually corresponds 
to the American notion of a ‘“‘conclave”’ or “‘re- 
treat.” In its broader implications a “‘langere 
Gemeinschaft Gesinnungsverwandter” may be 
referred to as an “institute,” a “session,” or a 
“chatauqua,” depending on the nature of the 
gathering. 

“Hochflut,” indicated Keppler, literally 
means “high tide.” But in recent years, he 
added, it has also been used figuratively to sug- 
gest a “great mass,” as in “eine Hochflut un- 
natzer Antriige (a great mass of unnecessary 
motions),” or an “‘excessive supply,” as in ‘“‘eine 
Hochflut billiger Randfunkapparate (an exces- 
sive supply of cheap radios).’”’ The Sprachbrock- 
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haus gloss, ‘‘Massenandrang, Uberangebot,” 
distinctly suggests the corresponding English 
term ‘‘flood” (‘‘a great stream; hence a super- 
abundance’—Webster), as in ‘‘a flood of irrele- 
vant motions” or “‘a flood of cheap radio sets.”’ 

“Rasse,”’ explained Keppler, sometimes re- 
fers in present-day German to certain qualities 
of person or animals, as ‘“‘diese Frau hat Rasse 
(this is an attractive woman of a pronounced 
personality),” or “diese Leute haben Rasse 
(those are people of a still unspoiled, vigorous 
vitality), or “ein Pferd von Rasse (a racy 
horse),”’ or even ‘‘diese Musik hat Rasse (this 
is charming, stimulating music).” But Kepp- 
ler’s perspicacity notwithstanding, ‘Rasse” 
simply means ‘“‘class.”” Women may have it, 
horses may have it, people may have it, and 
even music may have it, without being either 
“racy” or ‘“‘unspoiled.” 

Though Keppler maintained that a ‘‘Korrek- 
tor” is actually a “‘press-corrector” and that a 
“Krayon” is a “refillable fountain pen,” the 
Sprachbrockhaus manifestly differs. It defines 
the former as a “Druckereiangestellter, der den 
Schriftsatz mit der Handschrift vergleicht und 
alle Berichtigungen der Satzfehler angibt,” that 
is, a ‘‘proofreader,” and it describes the latter 
as a “Fiillbleistift mit drehbarer Graphitmine 
in einem Metallgehause,” in other words, a 
“mechanical pencil.” 

Lastly, Keppler offered “secret grudge (due 
to a minority complex),” “post mortem ex- 
amination,” and “‘paste diamonds” as improve- 
ments upon the lexical entries he found for “‘Re- 
ssentiment,” “Sektion,” and ‘‘Simili.”’ Had he 
equated their English and German definitions, 
he might have recommended ‘‘resentment,” 
“autopsy,” and “rhinestones’’ instead. 

Withal, thanks are due to Keppler for demon- 
strating the need to keep bilingual collations 
abreast of the times. American scholarship, it 
would seem, has been slow in responding to the 
challenge. 

J. ALAN PFEFFER 

University of Buffalo 


* 


Learning a language, like the learning of any other art, or science, has a beginning, 
but no end. 





—M. S. PARGMENT 
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RITERS in the field of modern foreign 

languages have long pointed out the 
paucity of actual experimentation in language 
learning, and we find this need again empha- 
sized in the conclusion of a recent article on 
modern foreign-language instruction in the 
Review of Educational Research:' “The furor 
which first greeted the ‘new type’ methods im- 
plied by Army language courses has now waned, 
but the traditional five-fold objective of lan- 
guage instruction has been seen in better per- 
spective, with due weight given to instruction 
in the living, spoken form of language. Now the 
great need is tc develop better methods for 
doing what language teachers have always 
wanted to do. In this respect, the contributions 
of educational research and psychology have con- 
tinued to be meager.” (The italics are ours.) 

The present writers have long been interested 
in an aural-oral approach to language instruc- 
tion, and, for the past two years, both have 
been teaching and doing research in an audio- 
visual direct method of language learning. The 
increasing use of these newly applied methods 
in beginning language instruction has brought 
up many problems which have not been solved 
experimentally. One of the most pressing of 
these is the effect of written words in the early 
stages of an audio-visual technique; the present 
writers decided, therefore, to set up a carefully 
controlled experiment to measure this effect. 
Two matched groups would be given pretests 
of “linguistic aptitude.” The two groups would 
receive exactly the same instruction, except 
that the experimental group would not see any 
of the written Spanish words. At the end of the 
teaching period there would be achievement 
tests in aural comprehension, vocabulary, and 
oral reproduction and pronunciation. It was 
hoped to find experimental evidence on these 
two points: 1) the effects of the written words 
on the achievement test scores of the two 
groups; 2) and the relationship between the 
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“linguistic aptitude’ and achievement test 
scores. 

As far as the writers know, no comparable 
study has been attempted before. A major con- 
tribution in the general field of aural-oral in- 
struction was made by Agard and Dunkel in 
their Investigation of Second Language Learning. 
A series of articles entitled ‘A Symposium on 
Intensive German Courses for Civilians,” in 
the January, 1946 issue of the German Quarterly 
offered some interesting experimental evidence 
in this area; particularly pertinent were the 
articles by Rehder and Twaddell, and Ber- 
rett. Bovée has long maintained in his many 
articles that aural practise should come before 
the use of written words. The only controlled 
experimentation pertaining to our study was 
that of Hamilton and Haden at the University 
of Texas. (See Volume 34 of the Modern Lan- 
guage Journal, February, 1950; pages 85-102.) 
Their research project demonstrated that 
French pronunciation was improved by an all 
oral approach in the beginning lessons, but 
that this was not necessarily true of Spanish. 


PROCEDURE 


The difficult matter of obtaining subjects 
was satisfactorally resolved by incorporating 
the experiment as a class project in one of the 
experimenters’ Human Relations classes at the 
Boston University College of Business Adminis- 
tration. This class was composed of 30 juniors 
and seniors who had had six or more semester 
hours of psychology. A questionnaire was dis- 
tributed, and the resulting answers demon- 
trated that out of the thirty subjects, five had 
studied no French, and twenty had studied no 
Spanish; thus Spanish was chosen to be the 
idiom of the experiment. The same question- 
naire was then distributed to a larger class in 


1 Carroll, John B., and Richards, S. Earle, ‘Instruction 
in Foreign Languages.” Review of Educational Research, 
22: 116-135; April 1952. 
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beginning psychology, and ten more students 
with the requisite matching factors were 
chosen. Subjects were matched for I.Q., sex, 
age, class, and years of foreign language study. 
Of the thirty subjects starting the experiment, 
two dropped out leaving final equated groups 
of fourteen each. Both groups were to receive 
five hours of instruction in Spanish by an audio- 
visual direct method; the teaching would be 
the same in each group, the only difference be- 
ing that the experimental section would see no 
written words. A series of pretests taken from 
John B. Carroll’s A Factor Analysis of Verbal 
Abilities was given to all the subjects. It was 
hoped that some relationship might be found 
between the abilities measured by these tests 
and the final achievement test scores. It was 
also hoped that some significant difference in 
sense modalities could be discerned in the two 
groups; for example, subjects high in auditory 
memory might do better in the all oral group. 
Following are the names and descriptions of 
these five pretests: 

1. Paired Associates. Group test. Subjects 
are given a list of Turkish words to learn. Score 
is number correct. 

2. Memory for Homophone Word Squares. 
Group test. Subjects are given ten seconds to 
look at the homophones and then they repro- 
duce them. Following is one of the squares: 
cent, rays, cite; raise, site, sent; sight, raze, scent. 
Score is number correct. 

3. Auditory Memory Span for Related and 
Unrelated Words. Individual test. Examiner 
reads aloud a series of unrelated words, and 
subject repeats after each span. The same is 
done for a series of sentences. Score is number 
correct with certain error penalties. 

4. Disarranged Mor phemes. Group test. Sub- 
jects are given a series of disarranged words, 
each consisting of an adjective and a noun. 
Words have been broken up and the parts 
placed in random order. Sample: s quire ex ing 
re act ment (exacting requirements). Score is 
number correct. 

5. Speed of Articulation. Individual test. 
Subject repeats orally three sounds: pa, ka, ta. 
Subject repeats each sound as fast as possible 
and score is the number of seconds consumed in 
360 articulations. 

The main difficulty in evolving the three 
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posttests was to devise some system which 
would avoid completely the presentation of 
written Spanish in order that both groups 
might undergo the same tests. In the test for 
Spanish vocabulary, the twenty-six vocabulary 
words chosen were those ostensibly definable; 
pictures were drawn illustrating them, and 
three sentences were prepared for each picture, 
For example, item 7 showed a picture of a boat, 
and the examiner read these three sentences: a) 
Es un cuarto; b) Es un barco; c) Es una casa. The 
correct word in each item appeared once, and 
all the words were in this constant sentence 
form: Es un (a).... The subject responded 
by circling one of the three letters. 

The aural comprehension test operated on 
the same principle, but this time essential 
Spanish syntax patterns were chosen and only 
one sentence was read by the examiner. Each 
item had three pictures, one illustrating the 
correct pattern and two others. For example, 
item 18 was: Ahora el vaso y la botella estén enla 
mesa; the student circled the letter under the 
correct picture. 

The ora! fluency and pronunciation test was 
perhaps the easiest to devise but the hardest to 
administer and to score. A series of twelve pic- 
tures displayed in comic-strip form presenting 
a logical sequence of simple actions was pre- 
pared, and the subject was asked to examine 
the series and pronounce one complete Spanish 
sentence for each picture. The answers were re- 
corded on a tape, thus the examiners were able 
to repeat various passages to examine mispro- 
nounced phonemes; at the same time they could 
rank pronunciation, fluency, and the exactness 
of the oral reproduction. 

The time schedule consisted of five hours of 
teaching and one of testing for each group, 4 
total of three weeks was consumed in the actual 
experiment. The material taught in these les 
sons consisted of pages 1 to 29 of Spanish Self- 
Taught Through Pictures by Ivor A. Richards, 
Ruth C. Metcalf, and Christine Gibson. This 
audio-visual direct method consisted of a care- 
fully graded, restricted vocabulary which was 
presented through the medium of film strips on 
which stick figures performed certain actions. 
Records of a native Castillian Spanish voice ac- 
companied the visual material and clarified it 
The lesson to be covered was presented to the 
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class three or four times in its audio-visual 
form; the Spanish voice pronounced a complete 
sentence which was illustrated by the film strip 
so as to make clear the meaning, and then the 
class repeated in unison what the voice said, 
studying the picture at the same time. This part 
of the lesson was repetition done antiphonally 
by the Spanish voice and subjects. After this, 
an oral presentation followed in which the same 
material was presented again to the subjects 
but this time by the instructor. The material 
was elicited from the students not by pure repe- 
tition but by presenting a situation so arranged 
that logically only one sentence was possible. 
The teacher’s function was to arrange these 
situations and to guide the responses. The ex- 
perimenter who acted as instructor studied this 
method under the originators and taught it for 
two years to English and Spanish speaking 
students. 

After the fifth hour, the Spanish vocabulary 
and aural comprehension tests were given and 
the oral fluency and pronunciation test was 
recorded on tape. Tests were scored, and the 
data were statistically treated. These results 
will be found in the following section. 
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ANALYSIS OF RESULTS 


Table 1 shows the means and standard devia- 
tions of the pretests and posttests. It should be 
noted that scores of the pretests are expressed 
in number of items correct except for articula- 
tion speed where low scores indicate better 
performance. The posttest scores are also ex- 
pressed in number of items correct with the ex- 
ception of phonomes, fluency and pronuncia- 
tion. These were all converted toa 1 to 15 scale, 
15 being high. It is interesting to note that the 
oral-written group’s performance on both pre- 
tests and posttests was more variable as indi- 
cated by the higher standard deviations in 10 
out of the 12 tests. 

Table 1 also gives the results of the t-test of 
significance. A single-tailed test was used be- 
cause it seemed reasonable to assume that the 
all-oral group would perform better in the pro- 
nunciation tests. Differences in the pretest per- 
formances of the two groups were not statis- 
tically significant. In the posttests, oral repro- 
duction and pronunciation were statistically 
significant at the .04 and .03 levels respectively. 

Table 2 contains the Pearsonian correlations 
of the pretests and posttests. Correlations of 


TaBLE 1. MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND P-VALUES FOR SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN MEANS 




















Group A Group B 
Test All Oral Oral-Written P 
Mean S.D. Mean S.D. 

Pretests 
Paired Associates 28.64 5.20 25.57 F6.16 >.10 
Homophones 51.79 9.43 47.93 16.25 >.10 
Auditory Memory 121.79 11.92 122.50 10.68 >.10 
Disarranged Morphemes 13.14 2.83 12.43 4.90 >.10 
Articulation Speed 70.65 16.85 84.86 18.68 —=.10 
1.Q.’s 122.93 10.72 122.50 11.83 >.10 

Posttests 
Oral Reproduction 58.36 9.54 49.64 14.63 —~.04 
Phonemes 8.43 2.87 6.71 3.49 
Fluency 8.00 1.96 6.21 2.83 
Pronunciation 7.21 2.73 5.14 2.65 —.03* 
Vocabulary 24.50 1.05 24.21 1.97 >.10 
Aural Comprehension 21.00 2.42 20.29 2.57 >.10 








* Includes pronunciation, fluency, and use of phonemes. 
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TABLE 2. PEARSONIAN CORRELATIONS OF PRETESTS AND POSTTESTS 
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Oral _ Aural 
Reprod. Phonemes Fluency Pronunciation Vocabulary Compschendes 
Paired Associates 35 18 18 — .13 —.19 40 
( .30) ( .79) ( .37) ( .52) ( .14) (—.19) 
Homophones .20 — .05 —.22 — .02 — .13 31 
( .32) ( .42) ( .28) ( .32) ( .25) (— .04) 
Auditory Memory 46 — .06 —.13 —.14 — .06 .04 
( .20) ( .04) ( .27) (—.01) (—.15) (—.28) 
Disarranged Morphemes 47 — .08 .06 —.27 — .05 .00 
( .19) ( .29) ( .27) ( .17) (—.15) (— .28) 
Articulation Speed 10 — .07 — .03 — .04 —.24 — .02 
(—.08) (— .09) (—.15) ( .04) ( .05) (—.04) 
1.Q. .64 —.01 — .02 — .07 .00 55 
( .37) ( .31) ( .36) ( .25) ( .03) ( .40) 





Group A, all oral, shown without parentheses. 
Group B, oral-written, shown with parentheses. 


Group A (all-oral) are shown without paren- 

theses; Group B (oral-written) with paren- 

theses. The significance level of the r’s follows: 
Significance Level of r’s, N=14 


P r 
.001 832 
01 .652 
.03 577 
05 534 


Italicised r’s in the table indicate the .05 level 
or above. 


SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 


The purpose of this research project was to 
study the effects of written words in beginning 
instruction in Spanish. It was also hoped to 
discover some relationship between the pretests 
chosen for “linguistic aptitude” and the post- 
tests. Two carefully equated groups of fourteen 
each were used. The subjects were college un- 
dergraduates and were matched on these five 
variables: sex, age, I.Q., number of years of 
foreign language, and college class. Five pre- 
tests were given before the start of the experi- 
ment: Paired Associates, Memory for Homo- 
phones, Disarranged Morphemes, Speed of 
Articulation, and Auditory Memory Span for 
Related and Unrelated Words. The method of 


instruction was that developed by I. A. Rich- 
ards, Christine Gibson, and associates at the 
Harvard Graduate School of Education, and 
consists of a carefully graded, restricted vocabu- 
lary and syntax presented by audio-visual 
materials. The instructor, who was one of the 
experimenters, had been carefully trained in 
this method and taught both experimental and 
control groups. The instruction was exactly the 
same except that the experimental group saw 
no written words during the course of the five 
lessons. Teaching consisted of five hours of 
lessons plus a series of posttests. These achieve- 
ment tests were oral reproduction, exactness of 
pronunciation, number of English phonemes 
used, oral fluency, aural comprehension, and 
vocabulary retention. Statistical treatment in- 
volved computation of the means, standard 
deviations, and correlations of the two sets of 
variables. 

Although statistically significant differences 
were not found in some of the achievement 
tests, there is a strong indication that the ex- 
perimental group as a whole was higher on oral 
reproduction and pronunciation (total of pro- 
nunciation, fluency, and use of English pho- 
nemes). The level of significance for both of 
these tests was around .03 for a single tailed 
t-test. For the other two posttests, aural com- 
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prehension and vocabulary, hardly any differ- 
ences were discernible, but the small differences 
existing were in favor of the experimental 
group. We should like to attribute the superior- 
ity of the experimental group on oral reproduc- 
tion and pronunciation to their experimental 
treatment, yet we must note this disturbing 
factor; i.e., that this group was superior to the 
control on the articulation speed pretest, al- 
though not significantly so. This might mean 
that, in addition to the experimental treatment, 
the difference in articulation speed might be 
partly responsible for the observed differences. 
It is consoling to note, however, that the r’s 
between the speed of articulation and the de- 
pendent variables did not attain the .05 level 
of significance (from —.24 to .10) so this factor 
could not be responsible for any great propor- 
tion of the difference between experimental and 
control group performances. Possibly a more 
reasonable interpretation is that the all oral 
emphasis of the experimental group instruction 
may have permitted more opportunity for the 
interplay and development of those factors 
involved in oral facility and skill. The subjects’ 
written reports and those of student and faculty 
observers confirm the above explanation. Space 
forbids the inclusion of these comments, but the 
following two from the all-oral group are fairly 
typical: “Remembering is far superior because 
the student hasn’t the crutch of the written 
text to fall back on.” “I remembered and felt I 
was pronouncing better because there were no 
written words to confuse me... .” And from 
one of the student observers: ‘“‘The oral-written 
group’s pronunciation was poorer because they 
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saw the written words and tended to pronounce 
them according to English rules.” 

If more subjects had been available we could 
have tested the differences in the achievement 
test scores after statistically controlling articu- 
lation speed in the two groups by correction of 
the pronunciation test scores for co-variance 
with scores for articulation speed, but with such 
a small N the experimenters question whether 
this correction would yield reliable results. Also, 
due probably to the small N less than one-third 
of the Pearsonian correlations were at the .05 
level of significance or above. No particular 
relationship between the two sets of variables 
could be discerned nor could any particular 
grouping of sense modalities be discovered in 
the two groups. 

It seems justifiable to conclude that in these 
two groups with this particular audio-visual 
method an all-oral approach in beginning Span- 
ish produced superior oral reproduction and 
pronunciation performances. Aural compre- 
hension and vocabulary differences were neg- 
ligible, although it should be noted that the 
small differences were in favor of the experi- 
mental group. The impressions of the two ex- 
perimenters, the subjects, and the student and 
faculty observers confirm this improvement in 
pronunciation and oral reproduction responses. 
Further research is needed with larger groups 
and longer instruction periods to solve some of 
the questions posed by this experiment. 

S. EARLE RICHARDS 
and 
Joan E. APPEL 
Harvard University 


Children who are introduced to even a limited experience in modern languages de- 
velop interest and skills which make them more responsive to systematic instruction 
in the junior and senior high schools. 


—Hosart M. Cornino 








OUR years ago, the Modern Language De- 

partment at Denison University intro- 
duced a transdepartmental major called Area 
Studies in International Relations. The student 
who elects the major in International Relations 
chooses between the areas of France, Germany 
and Latin America, depending upon his special 
interests. It is hoped that similar intensive 
studies in other important areas of the world 
will eventually be added to the curriculum. 
The major demands broad inter-departmental 
cooperation. The courses selected for the major 
are chosen from the departments of Modern 
Languages, Geography, History, Philosophy, 
Government, English, Sociology, Psychology 
and Economics. Two new courses were intro- 
duced in each area in order to attempt to tie 
together an admittedly broad and diversified 
program; first, a keystone introductory course 
on the area in question: France, Germany or 
Latin America and second, an independent 
study course in the senior year, entitled Senior 
Problems in Area Studies. 

The part of the program which has proven 
so far to be the most successful is that of the 
Introductory Area Study courses. The courses 
are general education ones on the areas in- 
volved, given in English for some of the stu- 
dents taking them have not had any language 
in the area in question. The courses are given 
in the language department by language teach- 
ers. They are free to call on any of the faculty 
members for special lectures and panels if such 
a need arises at any time. The majority of the 
students taking the Introductory Area Study 
course take it for general education value. Stu- 
dents in the other major such as History, Po- 
litical Science and Economics also elect the 
Area Study Course. The direct as well as in- 
direct benefit to the cause of languages on the 
campus is very great. Although political isola- 
tionism may be a dead issue in America, we 
are still suffering from “linguistic isolationism.” 
As language teachers, we must do all that we 
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A Plan for a Course 


can to combat such a situation. An Area Study 
course makes a unique contribution to that 
cause. 

It is the purpose of this paper to present a 
plan for a course in French Area Study. Al- 
though one may not have such an intensive 
course in his curriculum, many of the units 
which are included in the course, could be used 
to supplement other classroom programs and in 
particular, could be used for French club pro- 
grams on both the secondary and college levels. 

The aims of the Area Study course on France 
are fourfold: first, to study the human elements 
of France, its natural and social environment, 
the general evolution of its culture and its con- 
tributions to world civilization; second, to study 
the contemporary problems of France and the 
position of France in the affairs of the world to- 
day; third, to study the relationship between 
the United States and France; and fourth, to 
ultimately furnish a remedy for narrow pro- 
vincialism and aid the student in becoming a 
better citizen of the modern world through an 
understanding of another people. 

The introductory lessons of the course are 
concerned primarily with arousing the student's 
interest in France and with impressing upon 
him the urgent need for a better understanding 
of France by the United States. The first unit is 
entitled the Relationship between France and the 
United States. This topic is treated from botha 
historical and contemporary point of view. 
Throughout every unit, the past is used only as 
it enlightens the present. The high-points of 
Franco-American relations up to the present 
time are covered: Colonial America and France, 
France and the American Revolution, the 
French Revolution, Relations with Napoleon, 
Aftermath of the Napoleonic Wars, the Revo 
lutions of the Nineteenth Century, Napoleon 
III and Mexico, Relations with the Third Re 
public, Cooperation in World War I, Disillu- 
sionment in the Twenties, Relations in the 
Thirties, and World War II. 
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As we reach the contemporary period, where 
America is thrust into a position of world lead- 
ership whether it wants to be or not, emphasis 
is given to the lack of understanding of Amer- 
icans aS a whole of the French and French 
problems. Reasons for this lack of understand- 
ing and ensuing misconceptions of the French 
are then given. The importance of France in the 
world today and the common interests—poli- 
tical, cultural, economic and strategic—which 
bind it to the United States are then stressed. 
The student, realizing that America’s great 
need is that of understanding of each other’s 
problems is now ready to undertake the study 
of France with the conviction that in so doing, 
he is preparing himself in a constructive way 
to become a better citizen in the “one world” 
in which we live. 

The second unit of the course is entitled the 
Physical and Economic Geography of France. 
For the students, this is one of the most attrac- 
tive units of the course. One is therefore 
tempted to give it more time than can be al- 
lotted to this phase of the study. The treatment 
of the physical and economic geography of 
France, is, however, by no means superficial. 
All students are held responsible for knowledge 
of the physical and economic features of the 
geography of France and in addition pick one 
of the principal provinces or important re- 
gional areas for detailed study in the form of a 
written or oral report. The following divisions 
have been found to be effective: the fle de 
France and the Paris Basin, Normandy, Brit- 
tany, Champagne and the North of France, 
Burgundy, the Jura and the Vosges, the valley 
of the Loire and the Chateau country, the 
Pyrenees, the Mediterranean seaboard, the 
French Alps, the Northern provinces: Artois, 
Flandre, Picardy, the Massif Central, the 
Rhéne-Saéne depression, Alsace-Lorraine, the 
Basin of Aquitaine, the Biscay coast and north- 
em Gascony. In each area, contributions in the 
fields of agriculture, industry, arts and crafts, 
commerce and tourism are given emphasis. A 
series of map assignments covers such subjects 
as: the structure of France, cities, lines of com- 
munication, density of population, climate 
variation, industry and agriculture. 

The third unit of the course deals with the 
People which make up, first, metropolitan 
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France and secondly, the French Empire, now 
known as the French Union. The prehistoric 
and historic origins of the French are studied. 
Since as a race, the French do not exist, an at- 
tempt is made to define what one means by the 
term ‘“‘Frenchness.” The student soon discovers 
that the Frenchness of a man is not in his race, 
and his physique but in his type of costume, his 
education, his philosphy and his manners—in 
other words, in his way of living and thinking. 
In order to understand much about the French 
people and in order to combat objectively mis- 
conceptions of the French and stereotypes that 
exist in the student’s mind concerning the 
French, it is necessary to study their dominant 
characteristics. One has to begin by stating 
that it is difficult to sum up with finality the 
character of any nation. For every generali- 
zation made in the realm of characteristics, one 
can always think of an exception. It must be 
made clear to the student that he is studying 
the character of the Frenchman as a whole, of 
the majority of Frenchmen whom he will meet. 
Stimulating discussions arise from the study 
of such topics as the following: the attitude of 
the French people concerning the political life of 
the country; religious, social, moral and racial 
tolerance; individualism; dualism of the French 
character; seriousness of purpose; realism; his- 
torical thinking; order, security and con- 
tinuity; rationalism; alertness of mind; passion 
for general ideas; love of beauty; sociability 
and many others. After delving into a fertile . 
field where the danger is great to be detoured 
on to the fascinating road of the study of the 
psychology of human beings as developed by a 
background differing from our own, one must 
leave a block of time to point up the relation- 
ship between the French mind and French cul- 
ture. The great diversity of attitudes which is 
often a liability for the French in many fields, 
particularly in politics, is a great asset in the 
field of thought and culture. In the unit on the 
people, one should also emphasize the impor- 
tance of the knowledge of the French language 
as the greatest key to an understanding of the 
French people. In fact, throughout the whole 
course, it should be constantly driven home to 
the student that the greatest cause for mis- 
understanding between the French and Amer- 
icans is the linguistic one. The student can not 
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help but realize that it is impossible to have 
more than a superficial understanding of a coun- 
try and a people unless one knows something of 
the language of the people. The phenomenon of 
language and culture as the cementing forces, 
joining together people of many different races 
and backgrounds, is dramatically illustrated by 
the growth of the French nation and people 
through the centuries. In any study of modern 
France, it is impossible to separate metropoli- 
tan France from the French Commonwealth, 
called the French Union in the constitution of 
the Fourth Republic. The geography and 
people of the colonies and the states of the 
French Union are studied in conjunction with 
the unit on the geography and people of metro- 
politan France. The relationship between the 
colonies and metropolitan France and present 
day problems, intensified by the conflicts of 
post-war period, are given primary consider- 
ation. 

The fourth unit of the course deals with the 
high points of France’s evolution as a nation 
and a people as an aid in understanding her 
present day problems. One readily recognizes 
the fact that any analysis of France today 
would be inadequate without a comprehensive 
study of the salient aspects of her history. The 
Frenchman has developed to an extreme degree 
the habit of historical thinking. It is often said 
that in France “history lives in the streets and 
nothing is forgotten.” Topics covered are the 
Medieval Heritage, the Renaissance, the Clas- 
sical Age, the Bourgeois Liberal Revolution 
and the 19th century constitutional revolution. 
Half of the time allotted to the historical back- 
ground of France is devoted to the French 
crisis of the 20th Century. Under this heading 
are studied such topics as the relationship be- 
tween demographic power and international 
policy, traditional assets of France turned into 
liabilities, the effect of two world wars and the 
endemic revolution within France. It must be 
emphasized that in the unit on the history of 
France, only those aspects which bring enlight- 
enment to the analysis of contemporary prob- 
lems can be treated. 

The fifth unit deals with the French Govern- 
ment of the Fourth Republic and the political 
and economic probems facing that government. 
A thorough study is made of the spirit and 
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structure of the new constitution of the Fourth 
Republic, adopted on October 13, 1946. Under 
the heading of government, the following areas 
are investigated: the old and new aspects of the 
constitution, the role of the National Assembly, 
the function of the Council of the Republic, the 
powers of the executive branch, the role of the 
premier and the cabinet, the judiciary, the func. 
tions of new organs of government created, 
local government and the establishment of the 
French Union. Sources of instability in the con. 
stitution are highlighted and attention given 
to the many constitutional reforms proposed 
by various parties in France. The political prob- 
lems facing this government, based on an un. 
popular compromise constitution are then at- 
tacked. Here the topics given attention are: 
(1) the opposition on the left furnished by the 
Communists, a topic which leads into the whole 
problem of communism and the efforts of the 
coalition government to combat it in the post- 
war period; (2) the opposition on the far right 
furnished by the De Gaullists, a subject which 
necessitates treating the enigma of De Gaulle 
and his role in post-war politics; (3) the nature 
and principles of the parties which make up 
the center coalition: the Socialists, the Radical 
Socialists, the Popular Republicans and the 
Independents. The staggering economic prob- 
lems facing the coalition government are then 
analyzed. Discussion centers around factors 
which have kept France from making use d 
her full economic potentialities and have re 
tarded her economic development in the fields 
of agriculture and industry. Subheadings of the 
subject of economic problems include: trad: 
tionalism, caution, individualism, lack of t 
sources, archaic methods, effect of political i 
stability on agriculture and industry, paternal 
istic policy of government, the characteristic 
of the French business man and the acute post 
liberation problems of transport, power, [¥ 
materials and manpower. Under economic prob 
lems, the divisions of the national econotly 
which have been nationalized and the compl: 
cations connected with nationalization are the 
treated. The growth of the labor unions at 


their role in post-war France cannot be & § 


nored. Analysis is then made of French plats 
for the gradual reconstruction and modeti: 
zation of their economy, namely in the Lom 
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Term program which is the successor to the 
Monnet plan on which it is based. The contri- 
bution of the Schuman plan to reconstruction 
in Europe and its potentialities as an aid 
toward permanent peace in Europe conclude 
the unit on government and political and eco- 
nomic problems. 

The sixth unit of the course is entitled Social 
Aspects of Modern France. Attention is first 
given to the class structure of French society: 
the peasants, the proletariat, the artisans and 
the bourgeoisie, which is in turn broken down 
into three groups: the petite, the moyenne and 
the haute bourgeoisie. Discussion next turns to 
population problems, the standard of living, 
the pattern of daily life, social security, social 
hygiene, the housing problem, sports and 
games. The role of religion, in particular the 
influence of the Catholic church in the past 
and the present, is analyzed. The problems of 
city life versus country life and the centrali- 


zation of French life around Paris as opposed to — 


the decentralization movement, emphasizing 
the geographical areas of the old provinces, 
conclude the unit on the social aspects of 
France. 

The seventh and final unit of the course 
covers the intellectual and artistic life of 
France. Because of the vast amount of ma- 
terial, selection is difficult and may vary ac- 
cording to the preferences of the teacher. Its 
importance must not in any way be minimized 
for it is to the area of intellectual and artistic 
life that France owes her unique position in 
the world. The sources of her prestige among 
Civilized peoples are found, not in the material 
circumstances of geographical position, fertile 
sil, favorable climate, military victories and 
vast empire, but in her consistent achievements 
through the centuries in the realm of intellec- 
tual and artistic life. Although in the course, 
because of time limits, we can but open doors 
for students into the areas of French contribu- 
tions to world civilization, the student should 
be given the evidence to substantiate the fact 
that there is scarcely a country in the world 
that does not owe some or even much of its 
culture to France. He should be made aware of 
the world-mindedness of French culture, the 
simulating and provocative ideas given to the 
World by her prominent thinkers, the vast 
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influence exerted by her writers outside their 
own country, the high standards of beauty set 
by her artists and craftsmen, and the dis- 
coveries of her scientists. It is hoped that hav- 
ing had the doors which lead to the wealth of 
French culture opened for him, the student will 
see the vistas beyond and be tempted, on his 
own, to investigate them further. 

The first subdivision under the unit of intel- 
lectual and artistic life deals with the French 
system of education. All levels of the thoroughly 
organized French education system are studied, 
the elementary, the secondary and the univer- 
sity levels, with particular emphasis given to 
the secondary level of the /ycée and the collége. 
Students are particularly interested in the dif- 
ferences between the American and French 
systems of education. Discussions of good and 
bad points of both systems are very fruitful. 
The part played by the schools is very great in 
developing the ability to think, an interest in 
facts and ideas, an emphasis on clarity of ex- 
pression in speech and writing in all subjects 
and an appreciation of intellectual and artistic 
achievement in all fields. 

One turns next to the fertile field of French 
achievements in language and literature. The 
development of French as a language of culture 
through the centuries is reviewed and the partic- 
ular merits of French as a language are studied. 
The importance of learning the language as the 
most efficacious way of understanding the 
French people is again stressed. The most im- 
portant achievements of France in the world 
of letters, literary and philosophical, are then 
treated. On a highly selective basis and ad- 
mittedly all too rapidly, one discusses the prin- 
cipal writers and thinkers of the Middle Ages, 
the Renaissance, the Classical Age, the Age of 
Enlightenment, the 19th century movements of 
romaticism, realism, naturalism, symbolism 
and trends in modern literature. 

The contribution of French scientists to the 
enrichment of mankind is then studied. The 
work of French scientists in the fields of mathe- 
matics, physics, chemistry, biology, medicine, 
astronomy, paleontology, anthropology and 
photography, is covered. Selection is made of 
the most prominent of the French scientists 
such as Pasteur and Madame Curie to illus- 
trate the French scientist’s attitude of the 
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“universality” of their discoveries, and his 
feeling of the moral obligation he has to reveal 
the results of his scientific discoveries to other 
scientists throughout the world. French 
achievements in the theater and the screen with 
emphasis upon the 20th century are given brief 
attention before one turns to the field of the 
Fine Arts where contributions in the fields of 
painting, sculpture, architecture and music are 
noted. Here only prominent contributions can 
be treated. Emphasis should be given to the 
fact that France has been able to maintain her 
leadership in the fine arts, although the degree 
of leadership has varied during the course of 
the centuries. One can tie the section on fine 
arts together by showing in what ways Paris 
became and still merits the rank of a world’s 
center of art and culture. 

Throughout every one of the units, one never 
loses sight of the contemporary scene. Students 
are responsible for every-day news-items con- 
cerning France. On larger issues, such as elec- 
tions and plans for the defense of Europe, in- 
dividuals are assigned topics for class reports. 
The relationship between the French scene 
and the American scene is also a second domi- 
nant theme running through the seven units. 

This course on the Area of France is definitely 
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an introductory one. With such a course, x 
well as other courses dealing with the important 
areas of the world, one begins to help meet th 
great need in our time for better understanding 
among peoples of various races and nations, 
An area study course is of great value from, 
practical viewpoint for those students who ar 
planning to enter the field of foreign service 
business enterprises, teaching, journalism, jn. 
ternational relations work and travel. Mor 
important still, such a course is needed by citi. 
zens of the United States. In order to have an 
intelligent electorate, to cope with the many 
international problems that now confront us, 
a great number of our people must have a back. 
ground of understanding of foreign peoples, 
their customs, their history, their language and 
their point of view. Of primary concern to 
teachers of the French language, such a course 
awakens interest in the study of language itself, 
for one is able to constantly drive home to the 
student the fact that the very essence of inter- 
national understanding is in the recognition 
that through languages we acquire a clearer 
insight into the civilization of our neighbors. 
WALTER T. SECOR 
Denison University 


In the light of modern science no one dares to believe that climate and the nature 
of the soil have any influence on the speech of man. Nor has it ever been proved that 
there is a necessary natural connection between races and their language forms. The 
centre of gravity of a language does not lie in countries and climates, nor in houses and 
settlements, nor in the animal groupings and species of man. It has to be sought for in 
the use of the language itself. It is in being used that a language has its only true natural 
element in which it is immediately and effectively confined. Other natural factors can 
affect it for good or ill only by penetrating through the wrappings of usage. 


—Kar_ VOSSLER 
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Spanish and German by Television 


N MAY, 1954, the University of Wisconsin 

Extension Division broadcast two non-credit 
courses in foreign language instruction over the 
State of Wisconsin educational television sta- 
tion, WHA-TV, in Madison. This paper sum- 
marizes the results of an informal study made of 
the 121 registrants in the “Spanish for Travel- 
ers” course and the 76 registrants in ‘‘Conver- 
sational German.” 


PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 


The major purpose of the study was to dis- 
cover how foreign language instruction might 
best be presented to adults by means of tele- 
vision. Specifically, the study was designed to 
obtain information about: (a) the character- 
istics of the registrants in the two TV courses, 
(b) the pattern of viewing and participation, (c) 
the contributions of the home-study manuals, 
(d) the reasons for enrolling in the TV courses, 
(e) the effectiveness of various methods of pre- 
senting foreign language instruction, and (g) 
the performance and reactions of the registrants 
as related to their sex, occupation, education, 
and age. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE COURSES 


The two courses were presented “‘live,’”’ were 
ten lessons in length, each lesson being one-half 
hour in duration; were presented from 9:00 to 
9:30 P.M. once a week; covered beginning 
language instruction; carried the same enroll- 
ment fee of $2.00; and were produced by the 
author. 

“Spanish for Travelers” was taught by Miss 
Roma Borst of the University of Wisconsin 
Extension Division Spanish Department on 
Tuesday evenings and utilized an “informal” 
style of presentation. Miss Borst used Uni- 
versity Spanish students (rather than native 
speakers), who carried a story line through the 
entire series: Maria’s preparations for a trip to 
Spain and her arrival at the Madrid airport. 
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Mexican dancers, music, a class of children 
studying Spanish, dramatized scenes, and 
abundant visual materials and models were 
used. Dialogues for repetition and drill by the 
student audience were also presented. A home- 
study manual was prepared to supplement the 
course. This comprehensive manual contained 
self-study exercises and a key to correct 
answers to the exercises. 

“Conversational German” was presented by 
Professor Lester W. J. Seifert, Chairman of the 
University of Wisconsin Extension Division 
German Department. He used a more “‘formal”’ 
and direct method of presentation, carrying 
most of the instructional .load himself. His 
technique was to review briefly the vocabulary 
from earlier lessons, at which time the words 
were superimposed on a blackboard (a tech- 
nique uniquely adaptable to TV). The new les- 
son material was presented each time in a short 
dialogue spoken by two native German speak- 
ers. Following the dialogue, close-up shots were 
taken of each of the speakers as they repeated 
the phrases and sentences three times, simul- 
taneously with the superimposition of the 
written German dialogue. Time was left after 
each repetition for the student audience to re- 
peat the phrases and sentences, this drill being 
the largest single segment of the lesson. Follow- 
ing the repetition drill, the dialogue was re- 
peated again in its entirety by the two German 
speakers. The instructor presented a brief seg- 
ment of instruction on grammar, pronunciation, 
and/or spelling, after which he gave another 
repetition of the dialogue with superimposed 
phrases and sentences. The lesson was con- 
cluded with a device called a “self-test,” con- 
ducted by having each German speaker present 
his or her part and projecting on the screen, 


1 This paper was written while the author was Coor- 
dinator of Extension Television at the University of Wis- 
consin. 
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alternately, the printed German responses of 
the other speaker. The audience was to respond 
to each of the speakers, having the written 
German as a guide. These lessons were pre- 
sented on Monday evenings, and a detailed 
home-study manual was prepared to supple- 
ment the course. Students were given the op- 
portunity to send in written exercises for cor- 
rection by the instructor, but no “key” to cor- 
rect answers was contained in the manual. 


METHODs oF ANALYSIS USED 


Attempts were made to interview by tele- 
phone or personally, each of the registrants in 
the two courses, about 72 per cent of the inter- 
views being completed. 

In each case, the responses of the Spanish 
registrants were compared with those of the 
German. In addition 16 interviews were com- 
pleted with students who had registered in both 
Spanish and German. By separately comparing 
the responses of this group useful comparisons 
could be made, because these registrants were 
in a position to compare the effectiveness of each 
of the courses and to form judgments regarding 
their value. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE REGISTRANTS 


A careful analysis of the characteristics of the 
registrants was made in order to discover what 
kinds of people were attracted to instruction of 
this kind and how these various classes of peo- 
ple reacted to the television courses. 

The registrants in the courses were rather 
evenly distributed by occupation of the head of 
the household, being predominantly in the pro- 
fessional, semi-professional-proprietor-manage- 
rial, and in the clerical-sales occupation groups. 
They differed rather markedly in sex, however, 
the women out-numbering the men in every 
case. There were four women to every man in 
the Spanish course and approximately five 
women to every three men in the German 
course. There were three housewives to every 
two employed persons in the Spanish course, 
but only one housewife to every two em- 
ployed persons in the German course. About 85 
per cent of the registrants were at least high 
school graduates, the Spanish registrants being 
somewhat better educated than the German. 





The average age of the Spanish registrants was 
about nine years greater than that of the 
German. 

The general conclusion is that registration 
was most readily made by women; by profes. 
sional, semi-professional-proprietor-managerial, 
or by the clerical-sales vocations; by high 
school graduates; and by people in their 30’s and 
40’s. 


PATTERN OF TELEVISION VIEWING 
AND PARTICIPATION 


There was a consistent tendency for the 
registrants in the German course to view more 
programs, read more lessons in the manual, and 
work more lessons in the manual. This tendency 
was even more apparent for the registrantsin 
both courses together. About 66 per cent of the 
Spanish registrants and 87 per cent of the 
German registrants viewed over one-half of the 
televised programs. The figure was reduced to 
30 per cent of the Spanish and about 63 per cent 
of the German registrants viewing at least three- 
quarters of the programs. There was also a 
rather high incidence of reading of the manual, 
and it is rather interesting to note that more 
registrants read all of the lessons in the manual 
(Spanish, 19.4 per cent; German, 36.1 per cent) 
than viewed all of the programs (Spanish, 6.0 
per cent; German, 28.3 per cent). This might 
indicate that there is a class of people interested 
in learning the language, but may, for some 
reason, be unable to adjust its schedule to the 
viewing of all the television programs. The 
study of the manual, on the other hand, could 
be fitted into the time schedule of the indi- 
vidual. The fact that 70 per cent of the German 
registrants sent in mo lessons for corrections 
may indicate that the instructional needs of 
non-credit enrollees may be better met by 
home-study, self-correction materials than by 
lesson service through correspondence. 

An analysis of the average number of pro 
grams viewed nightly over the educational sta- 
tion, WHA-TV, revealed that although 70 per 
cent of the viewers watched at least one pro 
gram nightly over the station, only 30 per cent 
viewed at least two, and only 5 per cent could 
be considered as WHA-TV “fans,” viewing fou 
or more programs nightly. The selective nature 
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of educational television viewing is further 
indicated by the fact that 11 per cent (96 per 
cent of the Spanish; 17 per cent of the German; 
and 25 per cent of those registered in both 
courses) of the registrants viewed only the 
foreign language courses, not watching any 
other programs over WHA-TV. 


PARTICIPATION AND VIEWING BY OTHER 
FAMILY- MEMBERS 


There was a rather substantial audience for 
the language courses in the homes of the regis- 
trants. In 85 per cent of the German-viewing 
families and in 67 per cent of the Spanish-view- 
ing families additional family members also 
viewed the programs. And in over one-fifth of 
the families, at least one other family member 
used the home-study manual. 


REASONS FOR ENROLLING 


The predominant reason for enrolling in the 
Spanish course was to acquire facility in the 
language to be used in travel to Latin-American 
countries, about 37 per cent of the Spanish 
registrants giving this as their reason for en- 
rollment. In comparison, only 4 per cent of the 
German registrants gave ‘“‘travel’ as their 
reason. The principal reason given by the 
German registrants (36 per cent) was to obtain 
facility in the language so that they could speak 
with friends or family or because of their Ger- 
man-speaking ancestry. About 27 per cent of 
both groups registered because of “general 
interest” in languages and smaller numbers 
because of their ‘‘children’s study of languages,” 
“teview of language previously taken,” “hobby 
or amusement,”’ and “self-betterment.” 


REACTIONS TO THE TV PRESENTATIONS 


About 67 per cent of the registrants stated 
that the courses gave them the kind of instruc- 
tion they wanted, the satisfaction being some- 
what higher in German (Spanish, 60.2 per cent; 
German, 77.2 per cent). The “instructor” was 
considered to be the “most liked” feature of the 
television presentations (32 per cent). This fact 
Points out what has been emphasized over and 
over again by those with television production 
experience—namely, that the personality of the 
Instructor is the most important single element 
in the television program. The most effective 
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method of instruction was the drill and vocal 
practice techniques (22 per cent). The general 
approval given to this technique is encouraging 
as it was felt to be an important and useful 
teaching device, particularly in its application 
on the German program. 

The factor most widely criticized in both 
courses was the “too rapid pacing” of the in- 
struction, which did not allow enough time for 
the students to participate in the drill or keep 
up with the lessons. The factor of “‘pacing’’ was 
known to be a problem from the beginning, and 
every effort was made to keep the instruction as 
slow as possible. However, there appears to be 
a tendency for instructors to speak much too 
rapidly and to fail to take into consideration the 
limitations of their students. Although 16 per 
cent of the Spanish registrants criticized the 
entertainment and musical features of the 
Spanish programs, 12 per cent felt that they 
were the most enjoyable feature. About 36 per 
cent of all registrants volunteered the comment 
that “nothing” was wrong with the courses. 


COMPARISON OF METHODS OF INSTRUCTION 


The 16 people who registered for both courses 
simultaneously favored a “formal” approach 
to instruction, the use of native language 
speakers, the technique which utilized the 
superimposition of foreign words and sentences 
over the faces of the speakers, and the same se- 
quence of presentation from lesson to lesson. 
They were less certain of their preferences re- 
garding the use of music, dancing, and enter- 
tainment and the use of “conversational” as 
compared with “direct” approaches to instruc- 
tion. The clearest indication of preference was 
that for the superimposition of foreign words 
and sentences, not a single person favoring 
alternate methods. 

It is difficult to determine to what degree the 
linking of these questions and comparisons to 
the specific language being taught affected the 
responses. An analysis of the responses to the 
other questions showed that the German pro- 
gram was most favorably rated in every regard. 
Whether or not this was a function of these dif- 
ferent methods of instruction and presentation 
or whether other factors were operating is 
impossible to determine. 





WILLIAM H. ALLEN 


EFFECTS OF THE CHARACTERISTICS OF 
THE REGISTRANTS 


Generally speaking, there was a tendency for 
students, registrants with less than high school 
diplomas, and registrants under the age of 
thirty to participate more in the television 
programs and to react more favorably to the 
instruction. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE TEACHING 


Several important conclusions and implica- 
tions seem to be suggested by this preliminary 
study. The extent to which they can be related 
to other foreign language teaching over TV and 
to other audiences remains to be seen. 

First, it appears that adults who are highly 
enough motivated to pay a fee and enroll in a 
television course want instruction, not enter- 
tainment. These facts suggest to adult educa- 
tors that instruction by television should be 
direct and have substantial content without 
attempting to curry the favor of an audience 
that is seeking entertainment. This does not 
mean, however, that the program should be 
uninteresting. The unique characteristics of 
television should certainly be used in every way 
possible to make the teaching more meaningful. 

Second, this study again brings out the im- 
portance of the personality of the instructor. It 
raises some interesting problems regarding the 
selection of faculty to teach TV courses and the 
possible future employment of instructors under 
certain conditions specifically as TV instructors. 
+ Third, television teachers should carefully 
control the “pacing” of their instruction. 
Doubtless, the pacing over television should be 
slower than in the classroom. Students re- 
sponding in chorus, in a classroom are able to 


+. 


take their cues from fellow students; but the 
television student is usually alone and is com. 
pletely on his own. 

Fourth, possibly television’s audience fo, 
courses will be predominantly women, those jp 
the middle-aged group, and high school gradu. 
ates. This may have implications for the selec. 
tion of the courses and the treatment they are 
given. Contrary to this finding, it is interesting 
to speculate on the significance of the fact that 
those with Jess than high school diplomas and 
those under thirty tended to participate more 
in the program and to react more favorably to 
the instruction. Are these people (of those who 
register in a course) more highly motivated to 
learn than the high school graduates and the 
middle-aged persons? 

Fifth, it appears that a usable home-study 
manual is a requirement for a course of this 
kind. Doubtless, a number of the television les- 
sons will not be viewed. This fact will put a 
larger burden of the teaching load on the 
manual. It also raises challenging questions 
relative to the design of the accompanying 
manual. Is it possible that manuals can be so 
designed that they will be useful to registrants 
with varying degrees of motivation to learn? Up 
to this point, little attention has been given to 
the supplementary study materials that will 
accompany a television course. 

It is apparent from this study that students 
can learn foreign languages by television and 
that they are satisfied with the kind of instruc- 
tion they get. Only by conducting informal 
studies of this kind and more carefully con- 
trolled experiments will we be able to determine 
the factors that lead to greater effectiveness of 
foreign language teaching via television. 

WILLIAM H. ALLEN 

University of Southern California 


* 


Comparison, through a first-hand study of other languages and cultures, ancient 
and modern, is the key to a truly progressive and liberal education. In standing up for 
their own, modern foreign language teachers, and teachers of the classics, may then 
feel that they are working for the best educational interests of the country. All they 
need to worry about is to make sure that they achieve such an organization of their 
work as will cia le them to make the most of their subjects. 


—Louts J. A. MERCIER 
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HE challenge of teaching enough French 

for travel purposes to a heterogeneous 
group of adults with varying French study 
backgrounds proved such a stimulating experi- 
ence that it seemed worth while to record the 
experiment in the hope that it might benefit 
others faced with a similar problem. 

The project is part of the Evening School 
program of the city junior colleges of Chicago. 
A non-credit course, it is given every other 
year, alternating with a credit course in begin- 
ning French. The purpose of the course is two- 
fold: to aid potential travelers to France, and 
to stimulate sufficient interest in the French 
language that it may serve as a cource of stu- 
dents for the credit course. The classes meet 
once a week for an hour and a half over a period 
of nine weeks, 

The interesting and challenging feature, from 
the teacher’s viewpoint, is the fact that any 
adult may enroll in the course. That means 
that a student who has had mo French whatso- 
ever sits beside another with four years of 
college French, recently taken, and another 
with two years of high-school French studied 
twenty years previously. 

The problem which poses itself immediately 
is, of course, how shall one teach a sufficient 
number of practical phrases to the beginner, 
and at the same time hold the interest of and 
contribute to the fluency of those students with 
some previous knowledge of the language. As 
far as the student who has not had French for 
twenty years is concerned, one may safely as- 
sume that he has forgotten most of it, or that 
his French has become rusty from disuse. But 
oné must satisfactorily cope with students like 
the charming young college girl with an 
education major who frankly admitted that she 
trolled for the course, not because she expected 
‘0 go to France, but to see how the teacher 
handled the pedagogical problem involved. 


French for Travelers: An Experiment in 
Conversational French 
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The goal must be twofold: first, the acquiring 
of aural comprehension of the language; second, 
the ability to reproduce understandably the 
phrases needed in hotel, railroad station, or 
restaurant. 

The immediate question confronting the 
teacher is whether or not to use a textbook. 
One of the excellent texts in conversational 
French was selected. Since the author is a 
profound believer in the value of phonetics, and 
since the phases used in the text carried a 
phonetic transcription below them, two pre- 
cious class periods were spent on an elementary 
explanation of the sounds of the French lan- 
guage and their representation by phonetic 
symbols, illustrating as far as possible with 
examples taken from the early lessons of the 
text. 

In order to ensure one hundred per cent stu- 
dent participation, rote teaching was the 
method employed. The adult who is timid 
about trying his or her wings alone in a new 
language loses much of this timidity when 
reading in unison. By the time he has heard 
the phrases correctly pronounced by the teacher 
and has read them in unison with his class- 
mates he is ready to try them for himself, the 
third step in our program. 

Our next consideration is subject matter. 
Phrases needed in social intercourse were 
learned. Students practiced introducing each 
other, paying calls on one another, etc. Such 
realia as tickets to museums, cleaning bills, 
night club and theater programs, railroad seat 
reservations, copies of French newspapers, etc., 
kept alive interest in more advanced students 
while beginners struggled with pronunciation 
of timeworn phrases like “Comment allez- 
vous?” and “Je vais trés bien, merci.’”? Menus 
from French restaurants and boats were also 
passed around. 

Part of one evening was devoted to the geog- 








M44 ELEANOR SENN 


raphy of France. Using a map and as simple 
French phrases as possible, the instructor intro- 
duced the students to the principal mountains, 
rivers, and cities of France and their French 
names. Main tourist attractions were men- 
tioned and interest stimulated by the use of 
travel folders describing various regions. Such 
illustrative material is easily obtained in quan- 
tity from any good travel bureau or branches 
of the French Tourist Bureau. 

To aid the potential traveler, students were 
taught to tell time and to read a French time- 
table. Actual schedules of excursions of the 
bateaux mouches on the River Seine were pre- 
sented. Abbreviations found on the schedules 
were explained. At the same time an horaire for 


arrival and departure of trains was put on the. 


board, just as it would appear in a railroad 
station. 

Another lesson was given over to means of 
transportation in France. [Illustrations of 


French trains showing interior arrangement of 
coaches and compartments and exterior mark- 
ings of coaches were easily found in a folder on 
French railroads put out by the S.N.C.F. 


Vocabulary useful to the motorist was intro- 
duced. Bus and méiro travel in Paris were dis- 
cussed. Knowledge that one obtains a number 
from a container on a neighboring post when 


waiting with a crowd for a bus may save th 
foreigner precious moments and much wear and 
tear on his disposition, since the contréley 
admits the passengers in numerical order. 

To keep instruction on the most practical 
level possible, the taxiphone was explained and 
the purchase of jetons. The French monetary 
system was given reality by permitting students 
to handle French coins and paper currency, 
This entailed, of course, the mastery of count. 
ing in French. Using vocabulary required in the 
department store, in shops and markets, dia. 
logues which entailed the asking of prices were 
carried on. 

As occasion seemed to warrant, five or ten 
minutes were set aside as a question and answer 
period in English for the consideration of prob- 
lems encountered in obtaining passports, er- 
change of currency, etc. Such questions pre. 
sented no difficulties since the teacher had 
spent several months one summer working ina 
travel bureau. 

Such a course not only requires ingenuity in 
the instructor, but also is a real relief from the 
more conventional conversation class taught for 
credit in the average American college. 

ELEANOR SENN 

Mississippi State College for Women 


The structure of all linguistic material is inextricably mixed up with, and dependent 
upon, the course of the activity in which the utterances are imbedded. . . . Language 
in its primitive forms ought te be regarded and studied against the background of hu- 
man activities and as a mode of human behaviour in practical matters. We have to 
realize that language originally, among primitive, non-civilized peoples was never used 


as a mere mirror of reflected thought. 


—BRONISLAW MALINOWSKI 





American Doctoral Degrees Granted in the Field 
of Modern Languages in 1954-55 


Compiled by Wm. MARION MILLER, Miami University 


Institution 


Title of Thesis 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


French 
*Bachert, Gerhard 


*Beattie, Arthur Henry 
Bensimon, Marc J. 


Blais, Pauline (Sr. Clarisse-Marie) 
Bowman, Frank Paul 
Brandon, Elizabeth 


Brugmans, Linette Fisher 


Cameron, John Wesley 
*Crane, Elizabeth 

*Dawson, Nora 

Dillon, Sr. Marion Francis 
Duet, Paul Alcide 


Fawcett, John Hawlett 


Friedman, Gabrielle Bamberger 
Furber, Donald Andrew 

Genz, Réjane P. 

Graham, Robert Somerville 
Griffin, Parker Currier 


‘Grobe, Edwin Paul 

Guy, Basil James 

Hart, Katherine Drake 
Harvey, Lawrence Elliot 
Helgesen, Moira Anne 
Hill, Charles Graves 
Horner, Lucie Thur 
Hornik, Henry 

Hubbard, Louise Jones 
Hudon, Edna Sculley 


Kail, Andrée Fourcade 


Laval 


Stanford 
Pennsylvania 


Montreal 
Yale 
Laval 


New York U. 


Indiana 
Laval 
Laval 
Fordham 
Tulane 


California at Berkeley 


Yale 
Yale 
Laval 
Colorado 
Virginia 


Indiana 
Yale 
Texas 


Harvard 
Colorado 
Yale 

Chicago 
Pennsylvania 
Catholic 
Yale 


Tulane 


L’élément religieux dans le roman canadien-frangais. 
Etude de son évolution dans les romans de 1900 a 1950. 

The Literary Work of Charles Vildrac 

Les Deus Premier Livres des Foresteries de Jean Vauque- 
lin de la Fresnaie. Edition critique 

Le Style de Léon Bloy 

Irony and the Roman de l’Individu 

Moeurs et langue de la paroisse de Vermillon en Louisi- 
ane 

Correspondence; Edmund Gosse-André Gide, 1904- 
1928 

Apollinaire and the Painters: His Poetic Orphism 

L’Humanisme dans l’oeuvre de Saint-Exupéry 

La Vie matérielle 4 Saint-Pierre de ]’Ile d’Orléans 

The “Saints” of Bernanos 

Simon de Pouille, Chanson de Geste (Edition critique 
d’aprés les manuscrits de Londres et de Paris) 

The Psychological Vocabulary in Amyot’s Translation 
of Plutarch’s Moralia 

Henri Focillon, Historien des Visionnaires 

La Bruyére in France: 1696-1751 

Etude de la jeune fille dans l’oeuvre de Jean Giraudoux 

Bilingualism and the Creative Writer of French Canada 

Chivalric Institutions at the Court of Burgundy as Re- 
flected in the Life of Jacques de Lalaing: A Study of 
the Epoch of Philippe le Bon 

Sebastien Brémond: His Life and His Works 

Voltaire et la Chine 

A Critical History of the Psychologica] Portraiture of 
Women in French Literature Through the Eighteenth 
Century 

The Intellectual Art of the Early Corneille: A Study of 
Milite, Clitandre, and La Veuve 

Forgues: Nineteenth Century Anglophile 

The Pessimism of Alfred de Vigny 

Baudelaire, critique de Delacroix 

Jean Lemaire de Belges: Le Temple d'honneur et de ver- 
tu. A Critical Edition 

The Individual and the Group in French Literature 
since 1914 

The Genesis of a Novel. A Study of the Art and Tech- 
nique of the Novel in Laclos’ Les Liaisons dangereuses 

Edition de La Vengeance Jesucrist d’Eustache Marcadé 
(Iére et II1I@me Journées) 


‘Persons whose names are preceded by an asterisk were awarded the doctoral degree in 1954; all others in 1955. 
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Name 


*Kellerman, Frederick Dale 
Kendris, Christopher 


Knapp, Betinna L. 
Koch, Philip 


Kose, Elvin I. 
Langlois, Walter Gordon, Jr. 


Maher, Gerald B. 
*Marek, Joseph Camille 
Mendelson, Marcel L. 
Musser, Frederic Omar 
Myers, Melvin Keith 
Nelson, Robert James 


*Newkirk, Elaine Francine 
Charlotte 
Oxenhandler, Neal 
Pappas, John Nicholas 
*Parkinson, Maurice Alfred 


Parslow, Morris Albert 
Perron, Marc-André 
Pillet, Roger A. 
Provenzano, Flora Grossi 


Oneil, Joseph Richard 


Roberts, William 
Rosselot, E. LaVelle 


Simon, Arthur 
Smith, Harold Lesley, Jr. 


Streebing, Br. Cecilian, F.S.C. 


Switzer, Perry Richard 
Thormann, Wolfgang Ernst 


Underwood, Eugene Taylor 
Walters, Robert Lowell 


Wang, Leonard Judah 
Zulli, Floyd, Jr. 


Italian 


De Gaetana, Armand L. 
*Guarino, Guido A. 
Hughes, Serge Languasco 


Lionetti, Harold E. 


Portuguese 
Martinez, Quino Elizalde 


Institution 


Indiana 
Northwestern 


Columbia 
Harvard 


Columbia 
Yale 


Laval 
Kentucky 

Yale 

Yale 

Illinois 
Columbia 
Illinois 

Yale 

Columbia 
North Carolina 


Princeton 


Laval 
Northwestern 
California at Berkeley 


Tulane 


Yale 
Laval 


Columbia 
Wisconsin 


Catholic 
California at Berkeley 
Columbia 


Wisconsin 
Princeton 


Columbia 
New York U. 


Columbia 
Columbia 
Princeton 


Northwestern 


North Carolina 


AMERICAN DOCTORAL DEGREES GRANTED IN 1954-55 


Title of Thesis 


Montaigne’s Socrates 

The Early Poetic Theories of Jean Moréas contained jp 
a Critical Essay of 1878 

Louis Jouvet 

Ferdinando Galiani’s Dialogues sur le commerce dy 
blés: a Critical Edition of the Autograph Manuscript 

Ernest Renan and the Jewish World 

The Evolution of Scenic Spectacles in France, 160)- 
1673 

L’Inspiration anglaise dans |’oeuvre de Diderot 

Gide et la vertu 

Les Héros de Flaubert 

The Dramas of Rotrou: A Revaluation 

The Verbal Categories in Colloquial Literary French 

The Play-Within-A-Play in French Dramatic Liter. 
ture; Different Conceptions of the Theatre Defined 
Through the Study of a Dramatic Technique 

Le Renommée littéraire de Marceline Desbordes-Val- 
more (1820-1950) 

The Theater of Jean Cocteau 

Berthier’s Journal de Trevoux and the Philosophes 

Names for the Evil One in the French and Provencal 
Dialects 

Montaigne’s Composition: A Study of the Structure of 
the Essays of the Third Book 

Un Grand éducateur agricole, Edouard-A. Barnard 
(1835-1898) : Essai historique sur l’agriculture (1760- 
1900) 

Rimbaud: His Practice of Symbolism 

L’oeuvre d’Alain-Fournier: du symbole au réel 

Alexandre Hardy’s Marianne, Tragédie: A Critical Edi- 
tion 

Saint-Amant 

Samuel Richardson et son influence en France avant la 
révolution 

Gaston Baty: Theorist of Theatre Arts 

The Focus of Narration in the Novels of Gustave Flat- 
bert—An Aspect of His Craft of Fiction 

Devout Humanism as a Style: St. Frangois de Sales 
Introduction a la vie dévote 

Etienne-Léon de Lamothe-Langon and the French Pop- 
ular Novel, 1800-1830 

Attitudes of Seventeenth Century France toward Ger- 
many 

Blueprint for an Ivory Tower: Vigny and Sainte-Beuve 

Voltaire and the Newtonian Universe. A Study of the 
Eléments de la Philosophie de Newton 

Life and Works of Adrien Baillet 

Balzac and Italy 


Giambattista Gelli: A Moralist of the Renaissance 

Biography in Italy during the Early Renaissance 

The Role of French Culture in the Development of 
Croce’s Thought 

Ariosto’s Influence on the Plays of Lope de Vega 


Motif-Index of Portuguese Tales 





AMERICAN DOCTORAL DEGREES GRANTED IN 1954-55 


Name 


Maxwell, Henry James 
*Rabassa, Gregory 


Spanish 
Armistead, Samuel] Gordon 
Asensio, Manuel J. 
Avalle-Arce, Juan Bautista 
Biondi, Raymond Liberty 


*Borelli, Catherine M. 
*Bornstein, Walter 
Brenes, Carmen Olga 


Butler, Charles William 
‘Carrasco, Maria Soledad 


Chadwick, John Rouse 
Crabb, Daniel Monroe 


Da Silva, Zenia Sacks 
Dunham, Lowell 
Dykstra, Gerald 


Frank, Francine Harriet Wattman 
Galvan, Robert Arispe 

‘Gardiner, Jean Katherine 

"Hooker, Alexander Campbell, Jr. 
Isar, Herbert E. 

‘Klibbe, Lawrence Hadfield 

‘Levy, Kurt Leopold 


‘Lihani, John 

Lionetti, Harold E. 

Luenow, Paul F., Jr. 
McCullough, Joe Thompson 
McLoughlin, Sr. Clara Agnes 
McMurray, George Ray 


McRill, Paul Courtney 
"Markley, James Gerald 
Markrich, William L. 


Mills, Dorothy Ann Hurst 


“Miranda, Rafael Joseph 
Mocas, Christo Thomas 
Nelle, William Haden 
Peak, John Hunter 
Peters, John William 


Pettit, John Albert 


*Degree awarded posthumously. 


Institution 


Wisconsin 
Columbia 


Princeton 
Pennsylvania 
Harvard 
Stanford 


Ohio State 
Illinois 
So. California 


Colorado 
Columbia 


California at Berkeley 
Catholic 


New York U 
California at Los Angeles 
Michigan 


Illinois 
Tulane 
Middlebury? 
Middlebury 
Pennsylvania 
Syracuse 
Toronto 


Texas 

Northwestern 

New Mexico 
California at Berkeley 
Western Reserve 
Nebraska 


Colorado 
Illinois 
California at Berkeley 


So. California 


North Carolina 
Tulane 
Nebraska 
North Carolina 
Ohio State 


Illinois 


Title of Thesis 


The Sociological Novels of José Lins Do Rogo 
The Negro in Brazilian Fiction since 1888 


La Gesta de las mocedades de Rodrigo 

E] Lazarillo de Tormes. Problemas, critica y valoracién 

La novela pastori] en el Renacimiento espafiol 

Hispanism in Italy: An Appraisal of the Contribution of 
Benedetto Croce to the Evaluation of Spanish Litera- 
ture 

Valle Inclin as Poet 

Pio Baroja: His Contradictory Philosophy 

The Democratic Spirit in the Dramas of Juan Ruiz de 
Alarc6n 

Federico Gamboa, Novelist of Transition 

The Moor of Granada in Spanish Literature of the 
Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries 

Main Currents in the Venezuelan Novel from Romero 
Garcia to Gallegos 

A Comparative Study of Word Order in Old Spanish 
and Old French Prose Works 

The Contemporary Ecuadorian Novel 

Rémulo Gallegos: A Biographical Study 

Spectrographic Analysis of Spanish Sibilants* and its 
Relation to Navarro’s Physiological Phonetic De- 
scriptions 

Taxemic Redundancy in Spanish 

EI dialecto espafiol de San Antonio, Tejas 

La obra dramAtica de Tomds de Iriarte 

La novela de Federico Gamboa 

The Tragedies of Gabriel Lobo Lassé de la Vega (1587) 

The Spanish Experience of James Russell Lowell 

The Life and Works of Tomas Carrasquilla, Pioneer of 
Spanish-American Regionalism 

Glossary of the Farsas y églogas of Lucas Fernandez 

Ariosto’s Influence on the Plays of Lope de Vega 

An Edition of Don Gil de la Mancha 

The Spanish of Antioquian Oriente (Colombia) 

A Study of the Letters of Saint Teresa of Avila 

Recurring Themes and Technical Procedures in the 
Mexican Short Story of the Twentieth Century 

The Life and Works of Angel de Campo 

The Verbal Categories of Sub-standard Spanish 

The Viaje de Turquia: A Study of Its Sources, Author- 
ship, and Historical Background 

A Descriptive Analysis of the Morphology of the Di- 
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Spanish America 

Iberian Geography in the Plays of Tirso de Molina 
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Satirical Writings in Mexico, 1860-1870 

Social] Drama in Spain in the Nineteenth Century 

The Dramatic Works of Crist6bal de Monroy y Silva: 
A Preliminary Survey 

Las ideas morales en las Novelas espafiolas contempo- 
rdneas de Galdés 
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Gabriela Mistral’s Cradlesong ‘‘Meciendo” 


E] mar sus millares de olas 
mece divino. 

Oyendo a los mares amantes 
mezo a mi nifio. 


El! viento errabundo en la noche 
mece los trigos. 

Oyendo a los vientos amantes 
Mezo a mi nifio 

Dios padre sus miles de mundos 
mece sin ruido. 

Sintiendo su mano en la sombra 
mezo a mi nifio. 


In the outstanding lyrical production of Gabriela 
Mistral, Chilean Nobel prize winner, there is a small but 
constantly growing number of cradlesongs. She herself, 
who has experienced the joys and pains of motherhood 
only in her imagination, speaks very modestly about her 
cradlesongs, and her judgment is shared by some critics. 

Yet cradlesongs in general and her cradlesongs in par- 
ticular mean a great deal to Mistral. They don’t only rise 
in number but also grow in significance. In the first United 
States edition of her collection Desolacién, which started 
spreading her fame, there are only four canciones de cuna, 
in the second Chilean edition their number has already 
increased to fourteen. Her collection TaJa contains nine. In 
the first two editions of Desolacién they are relegated to the 
group “Prosa,” which constitutes the end of this book. 
However, in the third edition (Santiago, 1926) they form 
a special group and are printed as poems. Later, in another 
book, she informs the reader that she continues writing 
cradlesongs and will probably “die lulling herself to sleep.” 

Modest as she is, Mistral excepts only “two or three” of 
her cradlesongs from the stigma of cold artificiality. Al- 
though she does not name those two or three poems, we 
may assume that “‘Meciendo” is one of them, because after 
the publication of the poem in the first edition of Desolacién, 
she included it in other books. It appeared in her Lecturas 
para mujeres, it is (significantly enough) the first poem of 
her collection Ternura, and it also is part of her Antologia. 
In addition it is the first of the seventeen poems which she 
reads in her apparently only recording. 

If this may be taken as a proof of the high regard in 
which Mistral herself holds ““Meciendo,” its inclusion in 
quite a few other anthologies shows the wide appeal of the 
little poem. Anthologies of Spanish American poets pub- 
lished abroad as well as Spanish textbooks published in the 
United States have given space to “Meciendo.” It has 


also been set to music by several composers, such as Jorge 
Urrutia Blondel, Alfonso Montecino, and Josefina Sicardj 
Lezica de Salterain. The popularity of the poem may justify 
a special analysis. 

What accounts for its popularity? In twelve short ling 
Mistral tells us that she is rocking her child while sh 
hears the sea rocking the waves, the wind rocking the 
wheat fields, and while she feels God who is rocking the 
world. At first sight, neither the thought nor the motives, 
nor the language of ““Meciendo” may seem to be unusual. 
Some of its images also occur in other poems by Mistral, 
and some of its motives, and the use of the refrain are 
familiar to cradlesongs of other authors and nations. 

A mother, alone with her child, hears the noises of the 
outside world, and so in many cradlesongs before Mistral’s 
canciones de cuna there has been mention of the wind and 
the sea. The religious thought in the lullaby is not a 
innovation by Mistral either. The uniqueness and strength 
of a mother’s feelings for her child almost compel her to 
compare herself with the rest of the world and its most 
powerful aspects. What raises “Meciendo” to the rank of 
a literary masterpiece high above most lullabies is the 
perfect blend of noble thought, deep feeling and artful 
expression. 

The comparison in a cradlesong between motherhood 
and world may result in a sharp antagonism in the super 
ority of the mother, as in Mistral’s cradlesong “Yo 00 
tengo soledad,” where the desolation in the nightly worl 
is contrasted with her happy motherhood, or as in “la 
noche,” where the mother lulls not only her child but the 
earth. In “Meciendo,” however, the mother is but a part 
of the world or worlds, her love a particle of the love that 
rules the world, her rocking motion but one of the millioos 
of rocking motions in the world. 

Despite its shortness, the brevity of its lines and stanzis, 
the poem tends to plurality and infinity. Rocking itself 
may be termed pluralistic. The sea has “thousands” 
waves, God rocks “thousands” of worlds. The opening 
to plurality and infinity is even better seen in the fact that 
where the first line of the first and second stanza speaks 
only of the sea and the wind, the third line mentions thes 
and the winds. God—in the third stanza—is, of coum, 
infinity itself. 

However, the heavy cosmic background does not crush 
the baby to insignificance. All three stanzas end in “nif, 
the last word of the mother, the end and fulfillment for the 
woman. The “‘nifio” also dominates the assonance, 4 sy” 
bol of the harmony which he yields. 

In “Yo no tengo soledad,” the mother’s “I” is the fis 
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yord of the title, and is jubilantly and defiantly repeated in 
ech stanza : “Pero yo, la que te mece, yo no tengo soledad!” 
In “La noche” the mother boastfully proclaims: “Nada 
aiste sino yo.” There is no “I” in “Meciendo.” The ending 
«of mezo, indicative of the first person, is blurred by syn- 
alepha, as the mother’s individual love is blurred by the 
surrounding cosmic love, which is vocal (seas, winds) or not 
yoal (God) at night. 

It is love that rocks and unites every thing, not just 
individual love. It is not maternal love, as one would 
apect in a cradlesong. Mistral hears the masculine sea 
mocking the waves and the masculine wind rocking the 
wheat. In the third stanza God father rocks the worlds. 

Individualism and dualism are lost in the general rock- 
ing. The title of the poem is just “Rocking,” no person, no 
time, no number or gender, no subject or object are given. 
The whole world is rocking with love, resting with motion. 

The absence of definite individualities, boundaries, time, 
gace, shape and direction is vividly suggested by the sym- 
hols of the sea and the wind, and, even more, by God. But 
all the indefiniteness is balanced by the “nifio,”” who is the 
oly thing in the poem that has a definite shape. 

The unity and the rocking in the world is most artisti- 
ally rendered in the small poem. The up and down- or to 
and fro-motions of surf and wind, the polarity of their 
noises seem to be reflected in the regular alternation on 
nine-syllabled lines of amphibrachs and _ five-syllabled 
lines of dactyls. 


Unity and repetition, inherent in rocking and seen in 
world and infinity, are expressed by repetition of lines 
(refrain) and words (mar, viento, oyendo, mece), by parallel- 
ism, the use of the same (corresponding) words in the same 
(corresponding) lines and places: ef mar—el viento, mece— 
mece—mece, oyendo a los—oyendo a los—sintiendo, amantes 
—amantes. 

Unity (despite plurality or polarity), love, repetition of 
movements and noises may also be seen and heard in the 
harmonious sounds, the assonances, including the internal 
assonance mares—amanies, the alliterations in m and s. 
The humming and soothing of world love is rendered my 
the many m- and s-sounds; both occur in the Spanish word 
for “to rock” and are the first two consonants of the title. 

As the plurality of waves, seas, winds, and worlds, and 
the infinity of God are offset by the one child at the end 
of every stanza, so is the masculinity of world love offset 
by the femininity of the endings of all lines. This gives the 
poem softness and balance. 

Thus, thoughts, feelings, images, words, structure, 
sounds, and movements form an indissoluble unity in 
“Meciendo,” a unity which itself is a symbol of the con- 
tented unity of or with the universe, as well as that of per- 
fect love and motherhood. 

IGNACE FEVERLICHT 

State Teachers College 

New Paliz, N.Y. 


An Experiment in Elementary Spanish Reading 


One of the dangers to language teaching today is com- 
placency on the part of the teacher. Too many of us, having 
found the “correct” method, are only too prone to de- 
nounce all other methods. There is a suspicion that many of 
us have espoused the “‘status quo” ’till death do us part; 
death, that is, of languages in the curriculum. There is, at 
present, a slow, insidious stripping of the languages from 
our course of studies. Too often has it been said (but it does 
bear repeating) that, if some study must be made the sacri- 
fcial lamb, languages will be the victim. The frightening, 
sobering evidence is all about us. Just recently I have come 
across such evidence. In one of our schools, a two-hour per 
week, three-year course has been cut down to a two-year 
course. In another school a fwo-year, three-hour per week 
course has been telescoped into a one-year five-hour per 
week course. This is enough evidence to show the mental 
trend of some of our course directors. 

Perhaps our professional smugness is to blame; perhaps 
We refuse to change our methods of presentation; perhaps 
Weare just too lazy to experiment. I would like to discuss 
such an experiment which we have conducted. May I re- 
iterate that it is just an experiment. It does not attempt to 
bist its findings on our colleagues, nor does it purport to 
bea Simon-pure discovery, nor is it an attempt to evaluate 
the different methods. It may be a confession that some of 
Ware not satisfied with ourselves; that some of us are dis- 
mayed by the quiet calm, the peaceful calm, the “Big 

that greets our linguistic ventures. 

Our Summer Session ran for a period of five weeks; the 
classes met daily for two hours and forty minutes. Two 


“‘breaks” of three minutes each interrupted this merciless 
drubbing. With a light step and lighter heart I met my first 
class and remembering that a teacher, like Pagliacci, must 
smile, I asked them whether they would prefer being at 
the beach or sitting in this Elementary Spanish class. The 
silent pall and baleful stares immediately made it manifest 
that this group was completely devoid of a sense of humor; 
theirs was not to laugh but to suffer in death-like silence. 

I hastily collected the class cards to read the history of 
my charges. From the dim past, from the realm of forgotten 
courses in Education, two words came home to roost: 
homogeneous grouping. One glance at the class cards and 
my idea of homogeneous grouping took wings back to the 
forgotten realm! There were about ten “repeats” who 
faced the bleak prospect of sitting through a summer of ma- 
teria] already seen, studied and failed. Or as they put it in 
their quaint tongue: ‘Veni, vidi, flunki.” Four were gradu- 
ate students who were taking the course to prepare them 
for a reading examination in Spanish. Two others held 
Master’s degrees and to this day, their presence in class 
has puzzled me. My theories on their taking this course 
ranged from considering them as “‘cognoscenti” who be- 
lieved that languages were destined to alter the course of 
world history, to suspecting them of being Brink’s bandits 
holing up after the kill. 

This was the group who welcomed me on the first day of 
Summer School. And late that night, after hours of trying 
to hit upon a course that might satisfy them all, I brilliantly 
deduced (centuries after the Greeks and Romans had 
coined proverbs for it) that I should ‘interest and teach.” 
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Gabriela Mistral’s Cradlesong “‘Meciendo”’ 


E] mar sus millares de olas 
mece divino. 

Oyendo a los mares amantes 
mezo a mi nifo. 


El] viento errabundo en la noche 
mece los trigos. 

Oyendo a los vientos amantes 
Mezo a mi nifio 


Dios padre sus miles de mundos 
mece sin ruido. 

Sintiendo su mano en la sombra 
mezo a mi nino. 


In the outstanding lyrical production of Gabriela 
Mistral, Chilean Nobel prize winner, there is a small but 
constantly growing number of cradlesongs. She herself, 
who has experienced the joys and pains of motherhood 
only in her imagination, speaks very modestly about her 
cradlesongs, and her judgment is shared by some critics. 

Yet cradlesongs in general and her cradlesongs in par- 
ticular mean a great deal to Mistral. They don’t only rise 
in number but also grow in significance. In the first United 
States edition of her collection Desolacién, which started 
spreading her fame, there are only four canciones de cuna, 
in the second Chilean edition their number has already 
increased to fourteen. Her collection Tala contains nine. In 
the first two editions of Desolacién they are relegated to the 
group “Prosa,” which constitutes the end of this book. 
However, in the third edition (Santiago, 1926) they form 
a special group and are printed as poems. Later, in another 
book, she informs the reader that she continues writing 
cradlesongs and will probably “die lulling herself to sleep.” 

Modest as she is, Mistral excepts only “two or three” of 
her cradlesongs from the stigma of cold artificiality. Al- 
though she does not name those two or three poems, we 
may assume that “Meciendo” is one of them, because after 
the publication of the poem in the first edition of Desolacién, 
she included it in other books. It appeared in her Lecturas 
para mujeres, it is (significantly enough) the first poem of 
her collection Ternura, and it also is part of her Aniologia. 
In addition it is the first of the seventeen poems which she 
reads in her apparently only recording. 

If this may be taken as a proof of the high regard in 
which Mistral herself holds ‘“Meciendo,” its inclusion in 
quite a few other anthologies shows the wide appeal of the 
little poem. Anthologies of Spanish American poets pub- 
lished abroad as well as Spanish textbooks published in the 
United States have given space to “Meciendo.” It has 
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also been set to music by several composers, such as Jorge 
Urrutia Blondel, Alfonso Montecino, and Josefina Sicardi 
Lezica de Salterain. The popularity of the poem may justify 
a special analysis. 

What accounts for its popularity? In twelve short lines 
Mistral tells us that she is rocking her child while she 
hears the sea rocking the waves, the wind rocking the 
wheat fields, and while she feels God who is rocking the 
world. At first sight, neither the thought nor the motives, 
nor the language of ‘“‘Meciendo” may seem to be unusual 
Some of its images also occur in other poems by Mistral, 
and some of its motives, and the use of the refrain are 
familiar to cradlesongs of other authors and nations. 

A mother, alone with her child, hears the noises of the 
outside world, and so in many cradlesongs before Mistral’s 
canciones de cuna there has been mention of the wind and 
the sea. The religious thought in the lullaby is not an 
innovation by Mistral either. The uniqueness and strength 
of a mother’s feelings for her child almost compel her to 
compare herself with the rest of the world and its most 
powerful aspects. What raises ““Meciendo” to the rank o/ 
a literary masterpiece high above most lullabies is the 
perfect blend of noble thought, deep feeling and artful 
expression. 

The comparison in a cradlesong between motherhood 
and world may result in a sharp antagonism in the super" 
ority of the mother, as in Mistral’s cradlesong “Yo n0 
tengo soledad,” where the desolation in the nightly world 
is contrasted with her happy motherhood, or as in ‘La 
noche,” where the mother lulls not only her child but the 
earth. In ‘““Meciendo,” however, the mother is but a part 
of the world or worlds, her love a particle of the love that 
rules the world, her rocking motion but one of the millions 
of rocking motions in the world. 

Despite its shortness, the brevity of its lines and stanzas, 
the poem tends to plurality and infinity. Rocking itsel 
may be termed pluralistic. The sea has “thousands” 0 
waves, God rocks “thousands” of worlds. The opening UP 
to plurality and infinity is even better seen in the fact that 
where the first line of the first and second stanza speaks 
only of the sea and the wind, the third line mentions the sea 
and the winds. God—in the third stanza—is, of cours, 
infinity itself. 

However, the heavy cosmic background does not crush 
the baby to insignificance. All three stanzas end in “nifo, 
the last word of the mother, the end and fulfillment for the 
woman. The “nifio” also dominates the assonance, 4 sy™ 
bol of the harmony which he yields. 

In “Yo no tengo soledad,” the mother’s “I” is the fi 
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word of the title, and is jubilantly and defiantly repeated in 
each stanza: ‘Pero yo, la que te mece, yo no tengo soledad!” 
In “La noche” the mother boastfully proclaims: “Nada 
existe sino yo.”’ There is no “I” in “Meciendo.” The ending 
-o of mezo, indicative of the first person, is blurred by syn- 
alepha, as the mother’s individual love is blurred by the 
surrounding cosmic love, which is vocal (seas, winds) or not 
vocal (God) at night. 

It is love that rocks and unites every thing, not just 
individual love. It is not maternal love, as one would 
expect in a cradlesong. Mistral hears the masculine sea 
rocking the waves and the masculine wind rocking the 
wheat. In the third stanza God father rocks the worlds. 

Individualism and dualism are lost in the general rock- 
ing. The title of the poem is just “Rocking,” no person, no 
time, no number or gender, no subject or object are given. 
The whole world is rocking with love, resting with motion. 

The absence of definite individualities, boundaries, time, 
space, shape and direction is vividly suggested by the sym- 
bols of the sea and the wind, and, even more, by God. But 
all the indefiniteness is balanced by the “‘nifio,”’ who is the 
only thing in the poem that has a definite shape. 

The unity and the rocking in the world is most artisti- 
cally rendered in the small poem. The up and down- or to 
and fro-motions of surf and wind, the polarity of their 
noises seem to be reflected in the regular alternation on 
nine-syllabled lines of amphibrachs and _five-syllabled 
lines of dactyls. 
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Unity and repetition, inherent in rocking and seen in 
world and infinity, are expressed by repetition of lines 
(refrain) and words (mar, viento, oyendo, mece), by parallel- 
ism, the use of the same (corresponding) words in the same 
(corresponding) lines and places: el mar—el viento, mece— 
mece—mece, oyendo a los—oyendo a los—sintiendo, amantes 
—amanies. 

Unity (despite plurality or polarity), love, repetition of 
movements and noises may also be seen and heard in the 
harmonious sounds, the assonances, including the internal 
assonance mares—amantes, the alliterations in m and s. 
The humming and soothing of world love is rendered my 
the many m- and s-sounds; both occur in the Spanish word 
for “to rock” and are the first two consonants of the title. 

As the plurality of waves, seas, winds, and worlds, and 
the infinity of God are offset by the one child at the end 
of every stanza, so is the masculinity of world love offset 
by the femininity of the endings of all lines. This gives the 
poem softness and balance. 

Thus, thoughts, feelings, images, words, structure, 
sounds, and movements form an indissoluble unity in 
““Meciendo,” a unity which itself is a symbol of the con- 
tented unity of or with the universe, as well as that of per- 
fect love and motherhood. 

IGNACE FEUERLICHT 

State Teachers College 

New Paliz, N.Y. 


An Experiment in Elementary Spanish Reading 


One of the dangers to language teaching today is com- 
placency on the part of the teacher. Too many of us, having 
found the “correct”? method, are only too prone to de- 
nounce all other methods. There is a suspicion that many of 
us have espoused the “‘status quo” ’till death do us part; 
death, that is, of languages in the curriculum. There is, at 
present, a slow, insidious stripping of the languages from 
our course of studies. Too often has it been said (but it does 
bear repeating) that, if some study must be made the sacri- 
ficial lamb, languages will be the victim. The frightening, 
sobering evidence is all about us. Just recently I have come 
across such evidence. In one of our schools, a two-hour per 
week, three-year course has been cut down to a two-year 
course. In another school a /wo-year, three-hour per week 
course has been telescoped into a one-year five-hour per 
week course. This is enough evidence to show the mental 
trend of some of our course directors. 

Perhaps our professional smugness is to blame; perhaps 
we refuse to change our methods of presentation; perhaps 
We are just too lazy to experiment. I would like to discuss 
such an experiment which we have conducted. May I re- 
iterate that it is just an experiment. It does not attempt to 
foist its findings on our colleagues, nor does it purport to 
be a Simon-pure discovery, nor is it an attempt to evaluate 
the different methods. It may be a confession that some of 
US are not satisfied with ourselves; that some of us are dis- 
mayed by the quiet calm, the peaceful calm, the “Big 
Sleep” that greets our linguistic ventures. 

Our Summer Session ran for a period of five weeks; the 
met daily for two hours and forty minutes. Two 





“‘breaks”’ of three minutes each interrupted this merciless 
drubbing. With a light step and lighter heart I met my first 
class and remembering that a teacher, like Pagliacci, must 
smile, I asked them whether they would prefer being at 
the beach or sitting in this Elementary Spanish class. The 
silent pall and baleful stares immediately made it manifest 
that this group was completely devoid of a sense of humor; 
theirs was not to laugh but to suffer in death-like silence. 

I hastily collected the class cards to read the history of 
my charges. From the dim past, from the realm of forgotten 
courses in Education, two words came home to roost: 
homogeneous grouping. One glance at the class cards and 
my idea of homogeneous grouping took wings back to the 
forgotten realm! There were about ten “repeats” who 
faced the bleak prospect of sitting through a summer of ma- 
terial already seen, studied and failed. Or as they put it in 
their quaint tongue: “‘Veni, vidi, flunki.” Four were gradu- 
ate students who were taking the course to prepare them 
for a reading examination in Spanish. Two others held 
Master’s degrees and to this day, their presence in class 
has puzzled me. My theories on their taking this course 
ranged from considering them as “‘cognoscenti’’? who be- 
lieved that languages were destined to alter the course of 
world history, to suspecting them of being Brink’s bandits 
holing up after the kill. 

This was the group who welcomed me on the first day of 
Summer School. And late that night, after hours of trying 
to hit upon a course that might satisfy them all, I brilliantly 
deduced (centuries after the Greeks and Romans had 
coined proverbs for it) that I should “‘interest and teach.” 
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And then was born the plan. I decided to teach the grammar 
with one end in view: translating. I would teach all the 
grammar but would stress those verb-forms and construc- 
tions which they would see time and again in their future 
reading. We used as a text Basic Spanish by Joseph W. 
Barlow (Crofts, 1941) and this was the procedure: on my 
part a presentation of the grammar and on their part, as 
home-work, the memorizing of verbs, vocabulary, gram- 
matical constructions and the translation of the Spanish 
selections (in each lesson) into English. We omitted com- 
pletely the translation of the English into Spanish. I had 
reduced their difficulties (and mine) by more than half; I 
have a suspicion that they loved me for this sin of omission. 

May the shades of the Old Guard, staunch defenders of 
the grammar-translation method, temper their righteous 
wrath! In spirit, I am one of them. I know full well the 
linguistic and disciplinary value of translating from English 
into Spanish. But how many sessions have we labored 
away explaining that ‘‘se,”’ imp that it is, insists in worming 
its way before “‘levanta’”? How many times have we 
watched the puzzled expressions as we explained that “‘Vd.” 
requires the third person of the verb; we have seen queru- 
lous lips phrasing: “‘he gets up, she gets up, you gets up!” 

Let me attempt to explain this further. The sharpshooters 
in class (the four graduate students and the two Masters) 
were entitled to a clear, complete (and sometimes philo- 
logical) explanation of the linguistic vagaries; in fact, their 
probing questions demanded such an explanation. And so 
we explained why “‘el agua” was not ‘“‘la agua.” The ex- 
planation may have left them breathless with its sheer 
power of imagery but the other members of the class were 
sure that the heat had finally caught up with me. But, and 
this may be the core of my explanation, even the slow, dis- 
interested students could translate ‘‘E] agua es fria” 
serenely oblivious to the fact that a feminine noun was pre- 
ceded by a masculine article! In numberless cases this 
held, and holds, true, They translate correctly: ‘‘Quiero 
que Vd. hable’”’ without even noticing the use of the sub- 
junctive form; had I pointed out this fact, the dawning 
truth might have shocked them or prompted a careless 
shrug. How many of them could have translated the Eng- 
lish: “I want you to speak” into correct Spanish? I must 
admit, and with no regrets, that I did not attempt to find 
out. 

And so, after a full explanation of the grammar, we 
hastened to relegate it to the subconscious (in some cases 
the unconscious) storerooms of the mind, stressing, as we 
have mentioned, those common constructions that they 
would encounter in their reading. 

Omitting the English-to-Spanish exercise saved valuable 
time but I escaped Charybdis to strike against Scylla. 
Those of you who are familiar with Barlow’s Basic Spanish 


* 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


know that the reading selections are short, much too short 
for our purpose. There was a possibility that our class of 
two hours and forty minutes might degenerate into a 
gallop through three or four lessons daily. Imagine this 
prolonged dose of grammar on a sultry day in July! I had 
to discover a means to interrupt and slow down this nerve. 
racking flow of grammar. 

I decided to supplement the Spanish-to-English selec- 
tions in the text by making up selections of my own based 
on the vocabulary found in each lesson. In each selection | 
incorporated recognizable cognates and words whose sense 
could be guessed at in context. The first selections were 
asinine continuations of puerile models. ‘‘Rover is a dog” 
became ‘“‘Rover is a big dog.” Skeptically I dished out this 
home-cured ham and, ‘“‘mirabile dictu,” they took to ham. 
Perhaps it was a challenge to them, perhaps it was a wel- 
come relief from cold, hard grammar, perhaps it was just a 
bit more intriguing than trying to guess which Toni had 
the hair. Whatever the reason, the class and I entered into 
the spirit of it and towards the end of the course (Lesson 20, 
to be exact) these original selections became short stories 
To my colleagues who have been patient enough to read up 
to this point I dedicate the first lines of one of these jewels 


En el afio mil quinientos ochenta y dos habitaba la Argen- 
tina una tribu de indios valerosos pero feroces llamados los 
Arcos. De estatura real y grave, fueron considerados por 
los primeros blancos los indios m4s hermosos que hab{an 
visto. Cada uno tenfa criados que actualmente eran miem- 
bros de tribus que habfan sido conquistadas. E] primer 
blanco que se atrevié a ir por sus tierras fué un aventurero, 
José Montez, que habia ofdo mencionar las riquezas fabu- 
losas de los Arcos. Se preparé al instante y salié en secreto 
en busca de su tierra con el propésito ce pasar algunos dias 
con ellos. Tuvo suerte porque, después de haber viajado 
dos dias, cay6 entre las manos de unos indios que cazaban 
Inmediatamente les reconocié como miembros de |os 
citados Arcos. Dentro de poco, se hall6 en un pueblo pre- 
hist6rico que aparecié ante é1. Fué llevado ante el jefe que 
dijo al verle: 

Sefior, sea bienvenido a las tierras de los Arcos. Hace 
centenares de afios que vivimos aquf en paz y es la primera 
vez que hemos hablado a un blanco. Sin embargo, hemos 
ofdo hablar de su presencia por aquf y del disturbio y de 
las batallas que han cuasado Vds. los blancos. Hemos visto 
correr a caballo a sus amigos. jQue corran, que ruinen, qué 
maten! Vendr4 el dia (Dios nos dé las fuerzas!) en que 
nosotros seremos conquistadores y ellos pagardn lo que 
han hecho. Por ahora, sefor, considérese prisionero mio, y 
no se atreva a escapar porque mis soldados tienen érdents 
de matarle si tratara de huir. 


I am sure none of my colleagues would want to continue; 
if there are some benighted enough to want to know what 
happened to José Montez they may have this intriguing 


tale by writing to me. 
Ernest A. SICILIANO 


Boston College 


+ 


I can think of nothing more fun, more interesting, more valuable, and more exciting 
than becoming conversant with foreign languages, and thereby having entrée into the 
very hearts and souls of the people of those countries whose languages one learns! 


—EpwWaARD H. BEuMER 
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HAvENS, GEORGE R., The Age of Ideas. Henry 
Holt and Company, New York, 1955; pp. 
474+x. Price $4.50 educational edition, 
$6.00 trade edition. 


What Professor Havens has attempted to do in his book 
is not new. Many others have felt tempted to write on this 
general subject, and a few outstanding books have already 
been published dealing with the 18th century in France as 
a century of ideas. Among the best known are Les Origines 
Intellectuelles de la Révolution Francaise and La Pensée 
Européenne au XVIIIéme Siecle, by Daniel Mornet and 
Paul Hazard, respectively. These two men have attacked 
the subject in other publications, and other great writers 
have made their contributions. 

It seems to us, however, that Professor Havens in his 
recent publication, The Age of Ideas, has organized, simpli- 
fied, and made available in English a very usable book. 
Because of a reawakened interest in political philosophies, 
many persons not qualified to read Mornet, Hazard et al. 
feel the need of just such a reorganization and simplifica- 
tion. Among our teachers of history, political science, and 
economics, if not of French, there are many who will be 
very grateful to read in straightforward English a treatment 
of the best thinking of 18th century France. This does 
not mean at all that The Age of Ideas is only a synopsis 
of what other great men have written about Diderot, 
Voltaire, Rousseau, e/ al. It is evident that Professor Havens 
has not only read the originals and pertinent criticism 
carefully, but that he has done much creative thinking, 
especially by way of comparing what was happening in 
France during the last few years before the French Revolu- 
tion to what may be happening in our own country since 
1920. 

Taking the revocation of the Edict of Nantes as a point 
of departure but not without recalling some of the events 
that led up to this, Professor Havens has brought us 
through more than a hundred years of French history, 
attempting to show us how the desire for religious and 
political liberty, and the dislike of economic malpractices 
all contributed to the final upheaval that we call the French 
Revolution. We sincerely hope that Professor Havens or 
some other indefatigable student will begin with the Fall 
of the Bastille and carry us through the period of the first 
republic and the defeat of Napoleon, covering in a scholarly 
way the period made so interesting in the recent novel 
Désirée. 

Although there is sound scholarship as well as well- 
organized and carefully-documented history in this volume, 
it seems that The Age of Ideas is primarily a book for the 
non-specialist. We are glad that Professor Havens and his 
Publisher, Henry Holt, have placed the notes at the end of 
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the book rather than at the bottom of the individual pages, 
for as specialists in other fields we have enjoyed reading 
this volume through from the first to the last page without 
referring to the notes. We have insisted that this book is 
primarily for the non-specialist; we recommend it very 
highly, however, even for those who have made some serious 
study of the period. 

It is difficult to decide which chapters in The Age of 
Ideas are most important. All contribute to the unity, a 
unity very hard to maintain because of the strong per- 
sonalities of the men discussed. We had expected an ex- 
cellent treatment of Diderot, Rousseau, and Voltaire. We 
are not disappointed in this. We are glad to note, however, 
that other thinkers often relegated to very cursory mention 
are given their just place in scheme of development of ideas. 
Among these Bayle, Fénélon, and Fontanelle are those 
most often neglected in spite of their very real contribu- 
tions. 

As suggested above, The Age of Ideas, besides its appeal 
to specialists in French literature of the eighteenth century, 
will be a real help to students of history, political science, 
philosophy, and civilization in general. We are willing to 
go on record as prophesying a real commercial success of 
this publication. The Henry Holt publishing company is to 
be congratulated for its willingness to undertake such a 
major contribution in these days of mounting publishing 
expenses. 

Professor Havens has been unstinting in giving credit to 
those who have helped him prepare The Age of Ideas. We 
are sure those who have helped him, directly or indirectly, 
will be willing to allow Dr. Havens all the credit he so richly 
deserves. 

James O. SWAIN 

University of Tennessee 


GirRAUDOUX, JEAN, La Folle de Chaillot, edited 
by Mary Elizabeth Storer. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1955, pp. xxili+155. 
$2.50. 


The current vogue for Giraudoux on the American stage 
is having several good effects, not the least of which is the 
increasing availability of his plays in textbook editions. 
Elusive though his qualities may be to the average under- 
graduate, he is still too important a figure in the contem- 
porary French theatre not to be represented in classroom 
readings. 

In selecting La Folle de Chaillot, the editor made a happy 
choice. It has more immediate appeal than many of Girau- 
doux’s other plays; its comedy is more direct, and its 
characters and situation grip and amuse at the first hearing 
or the first reading. This possibility of reading and enjoying 
the play simply as a farce will endear it to intermediate 
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students, too engrossed in untangling past participles to 
have time for anything else. Needless to say, it offers a far 
richer reward to those who have come to expect from 
Giraudoux intellectual substance of the first order, ex- 
pressed in the most magical French of the century. 

The play relates the successful efforts of the title char- 
acter to eradicate wickedness from the world. She and her 
friends—including three other madwomen—are the only 
happy and good characters in the play; they represent 
people as we like to think of them. When it becomes ap- 
parent that powerful interests are about to demolish 
quantities of buildings in Paris in order to permit mining 
and drilling operations, the Folle takes charge of the cam- 
paign to thwart this plan. She lures a host of shady specula- 
tors and their followers into a subterranean passage be- 
neath her apartment with the promise of oil, which sym- 
bolizes, in this instance, man’s lust for material gain. They 
are trapped there with no means of getting out and are 
presumably never heard from again. The Madwoman’s 
clairvoyance and eerie logic, her direct attack on the evil 
tribe who are conspiring to demolish her beloved Chaillot 
are delightfully portrayed with typical Giraudoux irony. 

The editor’s short introduction is comprehensive and 
workmanlike. It includes a biographical sketch of Girau- 
doux that was prepared with the cooperation of his son 
and summaries of the most important plays, with com- 
ments that serve to bring out the themes underlying the 
author’s entire dramatic effort. The text is provided with 
excellent footnotes and vocabulary. It is set in highly legible 
type in an attractive format. It is intended for use in inter- 
mediate classes, but will certainly be welcome also in ad- 
vanced classes. 

CLAUDE P. VIENS 

University of Illinois 


BuLLock, Hazet JANE, Essentials of French 
Grammar. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 1955, 315 pp. 


Parmi le grand nombre de grammaires francaises pour 
commengants, qui sont continuellement portées 4 |’atten- 
tion des professeurs, on a souvent de la peine a en trouver 
une qui satisfasse aux exigences de la salle de classe. Le 
défaut commun 4 beaucoup de textes nouveaux c’est le 
manque d’ordre, de mesure, de simplicité, ce qui rend leur 
usage presque impossible. Nos grammairiens, en entrepre- 
nant la difficile tache de la préparation d’un livre de texte, 
semblent ignorer complétement celui qui doit enseigner 
et celui qui doit apprendre. De la tant de grammaires 
manquées qui sont parfois des fatras énormes de régles 
compliquées, de phraséologie difficile et d’exercises inex- 
tricables mis ensemble sans aucun critére didactique, 
parfois des livres de lecture et de conversation s’inspirant 
d’une méthode orale poussée a |’exagération et qui prétend 
apprendre aux étuidiants des universités une langue étran- 
gére par les procédés didactiques des écoles maternelles. 

La grammaire de Mlle Bullock est bien différente de 
beaucoup d’autres textes pour commengants, que nous 
avons examinés ou adoptés. Elle présente le grand avantage 
d’étre le résultat de longues années d’expérience vive et 
directe qui ont permis a |’auteur d’éviter beaucoup d’in- 
suffisances qu’on rencontre ailleurs. Ce n’est pas une gram- 


maire improvisée, car elle a été enseignée, corrigée, per- 
fectionnée, avant d’étre portée a |’éditeur. Tout cela fait 
ce texte un travail sérieux, mesuré, intelligent, qui témoigne 
d’une connaissance consommeée des difficultés et des prob- 
lémes de l’enseignement d’une langue. S’inspirant d’une 
méthode sure, Mlle Bullock nous donné dans son texte, 
d’une maniére progressive et logique, l’essentiel de la gram- 
maire francaise et du vocabulaire. Le volume contient 
vingt-huit lecons et six chapitres de récapitulation, des 
exercices supplémentaires et enfin les formes des verbes 
irréguliers les plus communs et un petit vocabulaire général, 
c’est-a-dire, tout ce que l’éléve peut étudier et assimiler 
pendant une année scolaire. Chaque lecon, a son tour, 
contient tout ce qu’on peut présenter et expliquer 4 la 
classe 4 peu prés dans l’espace d’une heure. Cela rend le 
texte d’un usage extrémement facile tant pour le professeur 
que pour |’éléve, surtout parce que, dans !’arrangement de 
la matiére, Mlle Bullock ne perd jamais de vue la salle de 
classe. Bien que sa grammaire soit écrite en anglais, les 
titres, les sous-titres et les termes grammaticaux sont 
donnés en frangais, ce qui concourt a familiariser trés vite 
tout le vocabulaire qu’on emploie dans la salle de classe 
dans les cours avancés de grammaire et de conversation. 
Les exercices oraux ne sont pas ignorés: ils occupent leur 
place a cété de la grammaire et des exercices de traduction, 
sans cependant rendre la fonction du professeur semblable 
a celle d’un disque et faire de l’éléve un répétiteur inintelli- 
gent et passif. Les exercices oraux présupposent toujours 
la compréhension des régles de grammaire. Les matériaux 
de lecture et de conversation, qui sont contenus constam- 
ment entre les limites de l’essentiel et servent surtout a 
introduire de nouvelles formes grammaticales, sont 
généralement empruntés aux situations et aux événements 
de la vie journaliére et contiennent le vocabulaire le plus 
usité et les expressions les plus courantes. 

Dans un texte si mesuré, si lucide, si judicieusement 
préparé, ce qui nous semble peu approprié ce sont les 
pages sur la prononciation, trop diffuses et trop compli- 
quées. II s’agit sans doute d’un travail excellent et complet 
de phonétique avec la transcription graphique des sons, 
mais qui serait plus utile et plus approprié dans une gram- 
maire compléte de la langue francaise que dans un texte 
pour commengants qui porte le titre de Essentials of French 
Grammar. La partie sur la phonétique devrait aussi étre 
limitée a l’essentiel, d’autant plus que la prononciation est 
plus efficacement enseignée de vive voix par le professeu! 
que par des régles sur la position des organes vocaux 0U 
par la transcription graphique des sons. C’est la seule 
partie qu’on ne peut suivre dans le texte, qui est d’ailleurs 
excellent 4 tous égards. L’impression est aussi excellente: 
claire, bien espacée et facile a lire; les fautes d’impression 
se réduisent 4 peu de chose. 

Si l’ordre, la simplicité, la clarté constituent une des 
conditions pour apprendre solidement un sujet, c’est pre 
cisément l’ordre, la simplicité et la clarté qui dominent dans 
la grammaire de Mlle Bullock. Nous l’avons déja adoptée 
et les résultats que nous en avons obtenus jusqu’ici sont 
trés satisfaisants: c’est pourquoi nous la recommendons 4 
nos collégues. 

GIOVANNI GULLACE 

Le Moyne College 
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MUHLEN-SCHULTE, Hans Joacuim, Erich wird 
Kaufmann. Edited by John L. Kind. Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1955, pp. 121. 
Illustrated. $1.60. 


The 57 pages of text in Kind’s edition represent an 
abridged and slightly simplified version of Erich Kniesels 
Werdegang which is directed to second and third year high 
school classes or the first semester in college. The story con- 
cerns a youthful apprentice in an electrical appliance firm 
who, by luck and pluck in the best Horatio Alger tradition, 
becomes the firm’s representative in London. Neither the 
events related nor the characters portrayed are likely to 
send the mature reader to the stacks for the unabridged 
version, but this is not to say that Erich wird Kaufmann 
will not appeal to the youthful reader. It has the advantage 
of a simple narrative told in a direct and colloquial style 
and abounds in useful idioms and constructions. Questions 
have been furnished for each chapter as an aid to oral 
practice as well as a guide to exact reading. 

The editing and the vocabulary have been done with 
the utmost care. Words with which the student may be 
familiar but which have a special meaning in the text are 
furnished with small, unobtrusive circles to warn the 
reader, and difficult passages are translated in footnotes. A 
rather careful check has revealed no omissions in the vo- 
cabulary. 

Certain expressions present problems which defy solu- 
tion. How, for example, does one render wupps! (p. 3 line 
14)? The vocabulary suggests whoop. What is ritsch-ratsch 
p. 27 line 20)? The vocabulary gives slish-slash. Would a 
stern boss who roars Kreuzbombenelement (p. 30 line 12) 
settle for thunder and lightning? Occasionally, it might have 
been advisable to suggest that a certain expression is slang. 
Thus, vanish for verduften (p. 40 line 24) seems too literary, 
and schwimmt in the sentence “Krause schwimmt ganz 
weit hinten” is sport slang for is lagging (p. 5 line 25). 

The vocabulary also lists proper names of a humorous 
nature. They might better have been put in footnotes, 
since I doubt that the student will trouble to look them up. 
While a name like Fraulein SiGmilch may strike him as 
mildly humorous, Mofapfel and Krautmiiller won’t seem 
more amusing than Kniesel. By an amusing oversight 
NiedergesiB & Co. (p. 33 line 26) is given in the vocabulary 
as Niedergefa@ and is translated by low vessel, a form of 
humor which must seem baffling to the American student. 
But these are details. In the main Erich wird Kaufmann 
‘San extremely competent job of editing. While the illustra- 
tions, though adequate, seem to me to lack verve, the book 
48a whole has a most pleasing format. It is trim and neat, 
and has an attractive and serviceable cover. 

Frep L. FEHLING 

State University of Iowa 


Gorpscue, C. R.., NEUSE, ELOISE AND ZORB, 
E.izasetu H., Kleinstadt in Amerika. “Cul- 
tural Graded Readers” (German Series: V). 
New York: American Book Company, 1955, 
pp. vi+64. $0.75. Illustrated. 

This series of readers is intended to offer important and 
useful information on the German contribution to the 
making of the United States. This latest addition is a very 


r-adable introduction to the impact of the German iimmi- 
grant upon American town life in the last century. The 
technique of selecting one family, that of Carl Schurz, 
and one town, Watertown, Wisconsin, to illustrate this 
impact provides the text with focus and direction. The 
material is based on local historical data and this lends an 
air of authenticity. 

There are ten chapters. The reader’s attention is directed 
first to the immigrant’s problem of adjustment to a new 
land and a new language. Carl Schurz was a typical immi- 
grant of the better class and the authors have given a good 
analysis of the reasons which induced him to select as his 
home a rapidly expanding town like Watertown. The ac- 
count traces his personal and professional influence upon 
the material boom of Watertown about the year 1854 and 
the effect of the financial crisis of 1857. There is a good ex- 
position of the political liberalism that the 48ers brought 
from Germany and fostered in their political connections. 
Watertown smiled upon Schurz and, with his rapid rise to 
fame as an orator and politician, his home became a cul- 
tural center of musical, theatrical, and literary activities. 
Here occurred a transplanting of German educational and 
social ideas. Two chapters are devoted to the institution of 
the kindergarten and its introduction into America by 
Frau Schurz. The reader finds out how strong was the de- 
sire to preserve their native German in church, school, and 
press but without sacrificing any effort to make a real con- 
tribution to local development. German manners and cus- 
toms in the areas of religious instruction, celebration of the 
Christmas season, food and its preparation, and the influ- 
ence of the Gymnasium are brought under review. The 
Germans celebrated the sabbath with sociability and 
Gemiitlichkeit, with walking, bowling, beer-drinking, family 
picnics, and the like. The authors show how this levity 
was in conflict with the staid and stern Puritanism of the 
Watertowners and how a balance was struck. All these 
matters are presented and discussed in this book. 

The apparatus of the text is similar to the others in this 
series. More difficult words are given in footnotes; a com- 
plete vocabulary appears at the end. The latter is limited 
to 835 words, of which 486 are repeated from the earlier 
books. Each chapter has a set of varied and useful exercises 
for oral and grammatical drill. There are some interesting 
sketches by Eunice Gruner and several photographs. The 
material progresses in difficulty and the last half of the text 
seems to have a more mature style. Book V is the first one 
in the series to employ the whole range of grammatical 
constructions, including the subjunctive. It is remarkably 
free of errors and anglicisms and deserves the wide atten- 
tion of students and teachers. 

ANTHONY SCENNA 

Amherst College 


BoRELLI, Luicrt AND Mari, Leggende e Rac- 
conti Italiani. New York: Vanni, 1955. 


This booklet of only 79 pages contains eleven tales, 
notes and vocabulary. The tales are in the best Italian tra- 
dition of old, that of the Novellino, Giovanni Boccaccio and 
Franco Sacchetti. They are characterized by a wit that 
plays on events and characters observed in the every day 
life. One finds a great deal of the simple yet deep wisdom of 
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our ancestors, a wisdom that was constantly accompanied _ pronunciation and intonation, verb conjugation, and cq. 
by a smile and an optimism that helped to look upon _ loquial expressions of everyday Spanish. 

human existence as something intimately good and pleasur- Second-Year Spanish starts with an excellent ver} 
able. The elementary characters that move in these tales chart and summary, and continues with the present indica 
have an implicit faith in love, in the joy of feasting, tive of regular and irregular verbs. This verb stress js 
wearing beautiful clothes, and living in sumptuous abodes. integrally incorporated into the body of the first seven 
If love deserts them, if wealth vanishes, in the end they lessons, first by synthetic assimilation in the coloriy 
ingeniously find the means of overcoming their difficulties dialogues of every day Spanish (much of this dialogue is 
and live happily thereafter. Such simplicity and basic borrowed from talented Spanish-American authors), and 
optimism are admirably suited for an elementary reader then analytically studied through verb exercises and conju. 
like the present one. The authors have recast in simple gations. Lesson eight takes up the present subjunctive and 
Italian stories found in the Novellino, a collection of quaint continues the subjunctive development in gradual steps 
stories written around 1300, short stories penned by (commands, indirect commands, imperfect subjunctive 
Boccaccio, and legends from various regions of Italy: “if” clauses, noun clauses, after impersonal expressions 
Naples, Lombardy, Piedmont, and Sicily. The language _ etc.) through the subjunctive in adverbial clauses (Lessons 
used is extremely simple, so that this reader could success- 18 and 19) and concluding with a summary of its multiple 
fully be used in the second semester of the first year. It uses (Lessons 20, 21, 22). The appendix (pp. 447-473) is 
could also be used in high schools with good results. The _ one of those “‘catch-alls” which rounds-up loose miscellane: 
notes that smooth the less common expressions and words (grammatical items, idioms, verbs), and the Spanish. 
are wisely distributed and the vocabulary is accurate. English and English-Spanish vocabulary index is a hand 

I am less enthusiastic about the exercises that follow tool. 
each lesson. These are written on the customary basis of Second-Year Spanish is indeed an attractive text witha 
“who?,” “where?”, “what?”, “how?”, and “why?” This sound grammatical foundation. It is grammatically wel 
device, although generally used, engenders a deadly mo- _ organized and reflectively put together with careful atter- 
notony, the worst enemy of a good method in teaching a tion paid to the problems and progress of language growth 
language class. A resourceful teacher should be able to test .e., ser and estar, prepositional pronouns, object pronouns 
the comprehension of the text on the part of his class by (they can be nasty little things to master), the use of the 
other methods. One could be that of reconstructing orally Spanish gerund, are all presented in Leccién Primera, or the 
in writing the story that the pupils have read at home. _cognatal relationship of words, which is in itself a time 
Translating into English the story, and then beginning to saving approach. 
ask: what did so and so do?; where did he go?, and the like And intrinsically, the division of each lesson into basi 
bore our pupils, not to mention the weariness that they functions, illustrates this coherent compactness and flexibl 
must engender in the teacher. I don’t object to asking  |inguistic variety: reading, oral-aural exercises, vocabulan 
questions and using the same words found in the exercises index, grammatical theory and example, and cultural ti: 
of this very interesting collection of typical Italian stories, pits that always relieve the stuffy air of abstractions. Asé 
but I do object to using the same procedure in each one of matter of fact, the cultural side of this text will appeal 
the lessons. If we want to contribute toa revival of language gy; young people (teachers too?) who always enjoy a goo 
study in our schools, we must resolve to interest our pupils laugh here and there, a dash of color and spectacle, and: 
and stimulate their minds. Monotony is the enemy of both — pyumber of exotic photographs and popular musical lyri 
goals, and especially in dealing with the youths of con- to enhance the atmosphere the class endeavors to create 
temporary America. The Andalusian dancers on the colorful cover of the book 

DoMENICO VITTORINI are an invitation to adventure and fun, and this, without 

University of Pennsylvania sacrificing the linguistic challenge or the enjoyment. 
STAUBACH, CHARLES N., ELDON, JANE R., AND It may seem to some teachers that Second-Year Spanis' 
WALSH, JOHN W., Second-Year Spanish. Bos- _ is too ambitious an undertaking, that it presents too much 
ton: Ginn and Company, 1955, pp. xxxvii material to be covered in the limited time alloted to Spanist 
+518. $3.80. study, ond for this reason, it is bulky. Some may regrt! 
that it does not incline toward an oral-aural conversation! 
approach, at least, more than it does. Perhaps other teact 
ers will feel, however, that this additional material wi 
encourage more talented students to achieve goals beyon 
the limitations imposed by the expediencies of time 40° 
scholastic conditions. 

But all in all, Second-Year Spanish is worth a try becaus 
it does not sacrifice language growth for cultural excursioms 
and at the same time, it does not bog down in the gra” 
matical obstacle course which has been the graveyard 
of many of our enterprising students in past years. 

MANUEL H. GUERRA 


Second-Year Spanish, according to the author’s own ad- 
mission, succeeds the plan of their former text, First-Year 
Spanish. The book is therefore geared to the needs of the 
second-year (high school) student, and presupposes a fun- 
damental introduction to the language, if not the acquisi- 
tion of basic grammar. It is in this sense a continuation of 
learned language skills and experiences, and its grammatical 
approach assumes this linguistic spade work. 

Nevertheless, the authors thoughtfully take into ac- 
count what most FL teachers know only too well, namely, 
that our students easily forget their language skills over 
the summer months and away from practice. Therefore, 
the text is prefaced with helpful reviews and graphic charts: The University of Rochester 
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Miscellaneous 


Bowra, Cecil Maurice, Jnspiration and Poetry. London: 
Macmillan and Company, Ltd., 1955. Pp. vii+266. 
$4.25. 

Foreign Language—English Dictionaries. Vol. 1: Special 
Subject Dictionaries with Emphasis on Science and 
Technology; Vol. II: General Language Dictionaries. 
General Reference and Bibliographical Division, Refer- 
ence Department, The Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton, 1955. Vol. I, Pp. vi+-246; Vol. II, vi+239. $1.75 
each. 

Handbook on International Study—1955. A Guide for 
Foreign Students on Study in the United States and for 
U. S. Students on Study Abroad. Institute of Inter- 
national Education Inc., 1955. Pp. viii+350 

Harbison, E. Harris, The Age of Reformation. Ithaca, 
Cornell University Press, 1955. Pp. ix+145. $1.25. 

Index Translationum. Répertoire international des traduc- 
tions. International Bibliography of Translations. No. 6 
UNESCO. Paris, 1954. Pp. 564. 


Machine Translation of Languages. Fourteen Essays. Edited 
by William N. Locke and A. Donald Booth. Published 
jointly by The Technology Press of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology; New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc.; and London: Chapman and Hall Ltd., 1955. 
Pp. xii +243. $6.00. 

Mitrovich, Paul, Esay de un Inter-sistemal vocabular de 
auxilar lingves—I. Sarajevo: Stamparski zavod ‘“‘Veselin 
MasleSa,” 1955. Pp. 127. 

Mitrovich, Paul, An Essay on Interlinguistics. Sarajevo: 
Stamparski zavod “‘Veselin MasleSa,’”’ 1954. Pp. 72. 

The Teaching of Modern Languages. A volume of studies 
deriving from the International Seminar organized by 
the Secretariat of UNESCO at Nuwara Eliya, Ceylon, 
in August, 1953. UNESCO: Problems in Education—X, 
The Teaching of Modern Languages, 1955. Pp. 295. 

Thomas, Ednah Shepard, Evaluating Student Themes. 
Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1955. Pp. 
vii+39. $.75. 


English 


Assénat, J., P. Féraud, L. Gratecos, L’Anglais aux Examens 
Commerciaux du Premier Degré. Paris: Bibliotheque de 
l'Enseignement Technique, Dunod, 1955. Pp. vi+167. 

Bonno, Gabriel, Les Relations intellectuelles de Locke avec 
la France (d’aprés des documents inédits). Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1955. Uni- 
versity of California Publications in Modern Philology 
—XXXVIII, No. 2, pp. 37-264. $2.50. 

Ford, George H., Dickens and his Readers. As pects of Novel- 
Criticism since 1836. Published for the University of 
Cincinnati by the Princeton University Press, 1955. 
Pp. xvii+318. $6.00. 

Lehnert, Martin, Altenglisches Elementarbuch. Einfiihrung, 
Grammatik, Texte mit Ubersetzung und Wérterbuch. 
Berlin: Waltor de Gruyter & Company, 1955. Pp. 178. 

Lumiansky, R. M., Of Sondry Folk: The Dramatic Principle 
in the Canterbury Tales. Illustrated by Malcolm Thur- 
good. Austin: University of Texas Press, 1955. Pp. 
xiv+270. $5.00. 

Mummendey, Richard, Language and Literature of the 


Anglo-Saxon Nations as Presented in German Doctoral 
Dissertations 1885-1950. Charlottesville: Bibliographical 
Society of the University of Virginia; Bonn: H. Bouvier, 
1954. Pp. xvi+200. 

Price, Mary Bell and Lawrence M., The Publication of Eng- 
lish Humaniora in Germany in the Eighteenth Century. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1955. University of California Publications in 
Modern Philology—XLIV. Pp. xxxiii+216. $2.25. 

Sheard, J. A., The Words We Use. New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1954. Pp. 344. $4.50. 

Sledd, James H. and Gwin J. Kolb, Dr. Johnson’s Dic- 
tionary; Essays in the Biography of a Book. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1955. Pp. vilit+-255. $5.00. 

Stroup, Thomas B. and Arthur L. Cooke, The Works of 
Nathaniel Lee. New Brunswick: The Scarecrow Press, 
1954. Vol. I, Pp. v+484; Vol. II, iii+613. $15.00 for 
both volumes. 

Wykes, Alan, A Concise Survey of American Literature. New 
York: Library Publishers, 1955. Pp. 200. $3.75. 


French 


Brereton, Geoffrey, A Short History of French Literature. 
Baltimore: Penguin Books Inc., 1955. Pp. 368. $.85. 
Craven, Robert K. and Gabriel Rey, Entretiens a Paris sur Duff, Charles, French for Home Study. Everyday Hand- 


la France d’aujourd’hui. Interviews on Contemporary 
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French Civilization. Boston: Ginn and Company, 1955. 
Pp. x+259. $3.40. 


book Series. New York: Barnes and Noble, Inc., 1955, 
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Pp. xix-399, $1.75. 

Engel-Janosi, Friedrich, Four Studies in French Romantic 
Historical Writing. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1955. The Johns Hopkins Studies in Historical 
and Political Science. Series LX XI, No. 2. Pp. 158+-xii. 
$2.50. 

Giraudoux, Jean, La Folle de Chaillot. Edited by Mary 
Elizabeth Storer. New York: Harper and Sons, 1955. 
Pp. xxili+155. $2.50. 

Kearney, James J. and Catherine Rita Martin, A Conversa- 
tional French Review Grammar. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1954. Pp. xiii+232. $3.00. 


Milligan, E. E., Beginning Readings in French. New York: 
Macmillan and Company, 1955. Pp. viii+-326. 

Putter, Irving, The Pessimism of Leconte de Lisle. Sources 
and Evolution. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1954. University of California Publica. 
tions in Modern Philology—XLII, No. 1, pp. 1+444 
$1.50. 

Vincent, Patrick R. The Jeu de Saint Nicolas of Jean Bode 
of Arras. A Literary Analysis. Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1954. The Johns Hopkins Studies in 
Romance Literatures and Languages—XLIX. Pp 
xiv+113. $2.50. 


German 


Fontane, Theodor, Grele Minde. Edited by Alan R. Robin- 
son. London: Methuen & Company, Ltd., 1955. Pp. 
xlii+179. 

Germany. A Companion to German Siudies. Edited by 
Jethro Bithell. New York: Pitman Publishing Corpora- 
tion, 1955. Pp. xii+578. $8.00. 

Goes, Albrecht, Umruhige Nacht. Edited by Waldo C. 
Peebles. New York: The American Book Company, 
1955. Pp. v+154. $2.25. 

Goethe Selected Letters (1788-1832). Edited by Barker 
Fairley. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1955. Pp. xvii+231. 
Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von, Faust. A Tragedy, Part 
One. Translated by Alice Raphael. Introduction and 
Notes by Jacques Barzun. New York: Rinehart and 

Company, Inc., 1955. Pp. xl+210. $.75. 

Goethe’s Faust—Part II. Edited by R-M. S. Heffner, Hel- 
mut Rehder, W. F. Twaddell. Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1955. Pp. 388. $3.40. 

Hofmannsthal. Selected Essays. Edited by Mary E. Gilbert. 
Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1955. Pp. xxxvii+158. 

Kleinstadt in Amerika. Edited by C. R. Goedsche, Eloise 
Neuse, Elizabeth H. Zorb. Cultural Graded Readers 
German Series: V (Elementary). New York: American 
Book Company, 1955. Pp. vi+64. $.75. 

Kremer, Edmund P., German Proverbs and Proverbial 
Phrases with Their English Counter parts. Stanford: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1955. Pp. viii+-116. $3.00. 

Lindsay, J. M., Thomas Mann. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 
1954. Pp. iii+137. 


Miihlen-Schulte, Hans Joachim, Erich wird Kaufmann 
Edited with Notes, Questions, and Vocabulary by John 
L. Kind. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1955 
Pp. 121. $1.60. 

Nicholls, R. A., Nietzsche in the Early Work of Thoma 
Mann. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1955. University of California Publications 
in Modern Philology—XLYV. Pp. 119. $1.70. 

Sharp, Stanley L. and Friedrich W. Strothmann, German 
Reading Grammar. Boston: Ginn and Company, 1955 
Pp. xi+362. $3.80. 

Spalding, Keith and Kenneth Brooke, An Historical Dic- 
tionary of Figurative Usage. Oxford: Basil Blackwell 
Fasc. 4, ausklauben—Bande, 1954. Pp. 137-184; Fasc 
5, bindigen—Beispiel, 1955. Pp. 185—232. 

Steer, Alfred G., Jr., Goethe’s Social Philosophy as Revealed 
in Campagne in Frankreich and Belagerung von Mainz 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1955 
University of North Carolina Studies in the Germanic 
Languages and Literatures—XV. Pp. 178. $5.00 cloth, 
$4.00 paper. 

Wallenstein. By Meno Spann and Werner F. Leopold 
Progressive German Readers—Book V. Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1955. Pp. iii+58, $.64. 

Wolff, Hans M., Goethes Novelle Die Wahlverwandtschaften. 
Ein Rekonstruktionsversuch. Berkeley and Los An- 
geles: University of California Press, 1955. University of 
Cali*ornia Publications in Modern Philology—XLIII. 
Pp. 86. $1.00. 
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Cuentos de Alcarcén. Edited by Carlos Garcfa-Prada and 
William E. Wilson. Illustrated by Fritz Kredel. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1955. Pp. vi+191. $1.95. 

Ginsburg, Ruth R. and Robert J. Nassi, Speaking Spanish. 
An Introductory Course. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 
1955. Pp. ix+276. 
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Boston: Ginn and Company, 1955. Pp. viii+287. 

Lope de Vega, El Principe Despefiado. A Critical and An- 
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W. Hoge. Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1955. 
Indiana University Publications—Humanities Series 
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